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THE CONDITION AND INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
PERIODICAL PRESS. 


Tus periodical press, in the usual acceptation of the phrase, 
is that which issues publications at regularly recurring periods. 
{t is manifested in those works which appear annually; in the 
higher department of reviews and quartely journals; in the 
less assuming sphere of magazines, and in the still less elabo- 
rate form, though far more widely extended range, of daily and 
weekly newspapers. It is not of the pressin general, that we 
propose to speak in this essay, but of the press in this single 
mode of its action: and surely if there be among the great 
agents which are now acting upon the moral and intellectual 
character of civilized society, one most comprehensive in its 
range, most mighty and diversified in its influence, one, whose 
voice comes nearest home to the bosoms and the business of 
men—that agent is the periodical press. From the simple 
ae sheet, first issued by the republic of Venice, in the 
year 1563, and communicating to a small circle, only military 
and commercial information, it has become a vast and compli- 
cated machine, of unceasing and untiring activity; through 
which the intellectual energies of the age are enabled to act; 
collecting and distributing all human knowledge; embodying 
opinion; giving at each moment some new a to the great 
interests of mankind, and ceaselessly operating, like a univer- 
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sal spirit, upon millions of minds. It is the part of a laudable 
curiosity, to desire some accurate notions of this agent. We 
would have it subjected to an analysis. We wish to know the 
elements of which it is composed. What is its tendency? Is 
it the champion of good or of evil? Has the ingenuity of man 
conjured into being an angel of darkness or a spirit of light? 

Our remarks are intended to apply chiefly to the periodical 

press of this country; and for a clearer apprehension of the 
subject, it may not be superfluous to observe in the outset, that 
it is the purpose of this press, in all its various action, to meet 
certain intellectual wants in the community. It was created, 
and it exists for the sole end of administering to these wants, 
and it perishes as soon it fails to perform its duty, or the wants 
which originated it have ceased to be. Is there a literary or 
scientific class in the country, and does it demand an organ? 
the press instantly responds to the call. Has religion gathered 
worshippers around her altar, and do they wish to have their 
feelings interchanged and their cause maintained? the pen 
and the arm of the press are ready at their bidding. Has the 
spiritof benevolence been awakened, and does it long to have 
embodied its divine sympathy with human suffering? it is the 
press which performs the office. Has a political party arisen 
in the republic, and does it desire that its principles may be 
promulgated and defended? a thousand tongues instantly send 
up one mighty diapason of encomium or denunciation. It 
is then the various mental wants of the people which have 
created, and which sustain the periodical press. 

So far as our imperfect statistical information goes, there are 
issued in the course of each year, one thousand two hundred 
and twenty publications from the different periodical presses in 
the United States. Of these, some fifty are of an anomalous 
description, which it is extremely difficult to classify. They 
may be said to be employed in diffusing miscellaneous intelli- 
gence. About twenty are devoted to the various branches of 
medical and physical science. One hundred are professedly 
engaged in the cause of religion and benevolence. About fifty 
are of a literary character; and probably one thousand are 
political. The want of time limits us to a very brief and 
general view of the principal divisions just enumerated. 

The scientific journals, which almost invaribly appear at 
intervals of one month, or quarterly, seldom embrace other 
subjects than those which lie within their legitimate sphere. 
They are the depositories of recent observations and experi- 
ments in chemistry. They embody the latest discoveries in 

geology, botany, and mineralogy. Here may be found the 
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highest truths of astronomy, the most interesting facts relating 
to medical science, and in short, all that multifarious knowl- 
edge which philosophical inquiry is continually bringing to 
light. Never, since the world began, has the spirit of this 
inquiry been so active as during the last fifty years. Never 
before has human energy labored so intensely and with so much 
success, for the physical welfare of man. Never before was 
nature plied with so direct and searching interrogatories; and 
abundantly hath she revealed to the fearless inquirer, her 
mighty secrets. These secrets, or truths, are proclaimed through 
the scientific journals, attended often by ingenious, original, 
and profound speculations. It is here that new theories are 
developed and illustrated, assailed and defended; and he who 
would keep pace with the ever onward spirit of scientific inves- 
tigation, must be familiar with their pages. Thus serving as 
the vehicles through which the ever multiplying truths of 
natural science are communicated to the world, their salutary 
influence cannot be questioned. They spread far and wide the 
most useful information, on the most useful subjects. They are 
continually opening new fields for human research. They 
create and keep alive a taste for physical studies. They are 
the instruments by which much valuable knowledge is popular- 
ized. They impart concert and uniformity to the progress of 
science. Minds are brought into collision with each other, and 
new principles are thence struck out. \An invention in the 
arts, or a discovery in science, is no sooner made, than it is 
borne upon the winged sheet to every quarter of the world, 
and what was the possession of an individual, becomes, almost 
immediately, the property of a million. The character of the 
topics discussed by some of these journals—for example, that 
conducted by professor Silliman, and several of the medical 
periodicals—almost necessarily limits their circulation to a 
scientific few. A consequence of this has too often been a 
pecuniary support so inadequate as at times to jeopard their 
existence. Yet there are others of a more popular cast—of 
which may be mentioned the scientific tracts, the mechanic’s 
and the republished penny magazines—which it is believed 
receive a very liberal support, and find their way into the hands 
of the numerous artizans of the country. To all these works, 
the remark is applicable, that they are conducted with an ability 
not more honorable to their contributors, than advancive of the 
landmarks of scientific truth. 

From the religious periodical press are issued, as has already 
been observed, about one hundred publications. It is designed 
to address members of a community widely distinguished from. 
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each other in their intellectual as in their moral habits, and 
therefore it speaks to them through organs varying from the 
common weekly newspaper—intelligible to all—to the more 
elaborate and profound quarterly journal. As through it are 
conveyed the moral and religious sentiments of the people, its 
channels are as numerous as the numerous sects which exist in 
the country. The Presbyterian, the Episcopal, the Methodist, 
the Unitarian, and the Baptist denominations, have each their 
ever active press, which they respectively support. ‘Through 
it are published to the world the distinctive tenets of each. It 
explains, illustrates, and vindicates them. It gives expression 
and relief to the full heart of religious feeling. It reflects 
from mind to mind the ever various light of religious belief. 
Acting in one of the noblest spheres, it moves the best princi- 
ples and impulses in the human bosom. It tends to bring those 
far removed from each other into close communion, and to hold 
them in the strong band of christian sympathy. It is contin- 
ually radiating in a thousand directions, and over a thousand 
leagues, the light of moral truth. The tones of a preacher’s 
voice are only heard within a very narrow circle; but the 
thought which those tones have uttered, may be caught up by 
the press, and on its hundred tongues, be echoed through dis- 
tant lands, giving strength and gladness to thousands, by whom 
the name of its author was neverheard. Regarding, as we do, 
the action of this press asa fair exponent of the moral and 
religious power in the community; looking up to it as a most 
zealous and efficient champion in the field of spiritual contro- 
versy; reflecting upon the vast influence which it may exert 
upon the moral destinies of the world; it assumes an impor- 
tance and a magnitude which alternately fill the mind with 
hope and fear. Thus far its operations, unlike that of the 
religious press in Germany, and, in past years, of France, 
has been highly beneficial. It will not be pronounced unex- 
ceptionable. It would be difficult to deny that from a mistaken, 
though a well-intended zeal, it has at times exhibited a spirit 
which the gentle voice of christian meekness and charity would 
unhesitatingly rebuke. Yet, generally speaking, its tendency 
has been good. It has taken up arms to contend with the 
worst foes of man. It has opposed a moral barrier against the 
destroying march of infidelity and vice. Philanthropy and 
piety must equally unite their wishes, that it may still go on 
and add new triumphs to the cause of virtue and of truth. 
That branch of the periodical press which, by way of emin- 
ence, is called the literary, is exceedingly miscellaneous. There 
is hardly any department of human knowledge or of intellect- 
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ual amusement which it does not deem its own. History, 
philosophy, the fine arts, science, political economy, biography, 
voyages and travels, fiction, poetry and criticism, have all been 
regarded as lying within its legitimate empire. In the higher 
review, many of these subjects are frequently treated with 
an eloquence and ability which rank the articles among the 
finest compositions of the time. Indeed, since the triumphant 
career of the Edinburgh, these quarterly journals have multi- 
plied, and found great favor, not only with the literary gentle- 
man, but with the statesman and philosopher. They constitute 
a focus in which are concentrated the chief intellectual power 
and brilliancy of the age. In England, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, 
Scott and Brougham, and in this country, the ablest writers, 
have made them the depositories of their best efforts, and what 
under other circumstances would have expanded into a volume, 
is here condensed into an essay. 

In this age of mental restlessness, thousands will learn from 
a brief article, which, while running they may read, what would 
not be attended to if presented in a larger and more imposing 
form, and he who would willingly permit himself to be drawn 
by the attractions of a quarterly, would start back shuddering, 
from the ponderous and recondite quarto. Such being the 
temper of readers—which, in truth, these very journals have 
contributed to generate and nourish—the master minds avail 
themselves of the facilities thus afforded, to act directly and 
immediately upon taste and opinion; and from the era of their 
unparalleled success, has been dated the deterioration of stand- 
ard literature. 

One of their happy tendencies has no doubt been, to give a 
higher, clearer, and more uniform tone, to public taste. The 
age is one of fluctuation. Comparatively little is settled. 
Men’s habits, opinions, and feelings, are ever on the change; 
and taste, proverbially variable, is not exempt from the univer- 
sal lot. To furnish a standard, pure and true, by which this 
principle may be guided, has been one of the aims of the 
highest class of periodical writing. In the accomplishment of 
this end, it has, in the main, been successful. In spite of the 
myriad counter and cross currents which are incessantly shoot- 
ing athwart the public mind, from magazines and newspapers, 
the higher review has still continued, steadily and tranquilly, 
to pursue its lofty course, leaving upon its bosom the corrected 
opinions and taste of the people. In eloquence, poetry, fiction 
and the fine arts, it has ventured to be the arbiter, and its 
decisions on these subjects have generally been submitted to, 
as those from which there could justly be no appeal. 
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In criticism, it has almost invariably preserved a sober and 
manly deportment. It has fostered with peculiar care, our 
infant literature. It has interposed a shield between it and the 
malicious jealousy of foreign assault. It is distinguished for 
that rarest of merits—impartial blame and praise. While 
conveying a literary bark into the tranquil sea and clear sky of 
public favor, it has not hesitated, from a mistaken delicacy, to 
expose the imperfections of the builder; nor from jealous 
motives, has it refused to point out the breakers that lie con- 
cealed in its pathway. In this respect, its candid and calm 
sobriety, forms an honorable contrast to the dashing and mur- 
derous spirit which has often characterized the English and 
Scotch reviews. The parody of the nursery tale, 


‘Who killed John Keats? 
I, says the Quarterly,’ 


quite emphatically illustrates the annihilating power of their 
denunciations. Perhaps our own have acted on principles of 
too great gentleness and generosity, as if indeed, in the wit of 
Byron, 

* The sublime, ethereal particle, 

Might be extinguished by an article.’ 


In this matter, the course of a review would seem to be clear. 
Sad experience has taught us that too many authors, can be 
looked upon in no other light, than as thieves upon the time 
and money of the public, and it is the duty of the review to 
stand sentinel, and to warn that public of the approach and 
designs of the intruder. 

But its capital distinction, that in which reside its chief 
excellence and energy, is, the formation and reflection of a 
sound opinion, on those important topics which interest and 
agitate the national mind. It does not, like those of England, 
espouse the cause and advocate the principles of any particular 
party in the state; but standing as it were, upon some high 
eminence, it seems to make a survey coextensive with the 
whole republic, and to contemplate, only its common interests. 
On internal improvements and popular education, for example, 
it has disseminated the most enlightened and comprehensive 
views, doing more, perhaps, than any other single agent, to 
give form and stability to public sentiment on these and kin- 
dred subjects. Thus appears its tendency to add strength and 
permanence to the union of these states; implanting in them a 
living persuasion of reciprocal interests, and rallying their 
patriotism around: the standard of kindred feelings, and of 
uniform, concentrated, according opinions. 
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Among the evil consequences resulting from the establish- 
ment of reviews, and their monopoly of the intellect of the 
times, we shall only mention the hasty and superficial habit 
of judging, and of discussing matters whose importance would 
seem to demand long-continued and profound thought. This 
tendency to the superficial, must be manifest to every one. 
Facts are not sufficiently accumulated. Those which are col- 
lected, are not sufficiently accurate, or pertinent. The style 
of reasoning is oftentimes lax and desultory. Wide chasms 
separate premises from conclusions. Half-fledged thoughts are 
untimely ushered into being. Immature suggestions are put 
forth. The reflecting reader is continually disappointed with 
partial and disjointed views of subjects the most momentous. 
The indications of hurry are too often meeting the eye. The 
writer has not thoroughly elaborated his speculations. There 
are wanted the unity, the calmness, the perfect finish of delib- 
erate and philosophical composition. An explanation of this, 
is to be sought partly in the temper of the age, which is one of 
action, not of profound meditation. We have banished pro- 
foundness to the closets of German metaphysicians—partly in 
the vocation of a professed periodical writer. There is none, 
perhaps, of more mental drudgery and weariness. So many 
pages of composition must be furnished at a specified time. 
Whatever be the condition of his literary finances, he must 
needs make his quarterly contribution. It is not surprising, 
that thus subjected to the torture of a sort of intellectual inqui- 
sition, he should become exhausted of his usual strength and 
resources, and be compelled at times to adopt a course anala- 
gous to that of the stage-manager, who, when he had snowed out 
all his white paper, was forced to resort to the brown. It is 
well known that the reputation of a review is often sustained 
by what is denominated a leading article; the residue is only 
designed to fill up. 

But if these remarks be applicable to the review, what shall 
be said of the monthly magazine? One distinction of this 
from the former is, its admission of original tales and poetry. 
But it is chiefly distinguished by the more diffusive and ephem- 
eral character of its composition. In the selection of topics, it 
frequently imitates the higher review, in the treatment of those 
topics, it hath no parallel but itself. The most weighty and 
perplexing questions have been started, discussed and disposed 
of in the brief compass of two pages. Is a reader deluded 
into the perusal of an article upon some favorite philosophical 
subject. After wading through thoughts diluted, opinions 
fanciful and crude, declamation common-place and sophomori- 
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cal, all flung together in most admired disorder, he arrives at 
the end, lost and confounded, his mind filled with a medley of 
dreaming, chaotic impressions, among which is predominant, 
what has been happily termed the expansion of vacuity. We 
observed, that in the review, wasa tendency to the superficial. 
It may here be subjoined that in the magazine is a mournful 
realization of the diffuse. It is related of Bentham, that he 
was wont to epitomize a large volume into a single chapter. 
This single chapter was subsequently abridged into a small 
tabular view. And at last, by another intellectual process, the 
whole contents of the tabular view were condensed into a 
single word, and that a word of but one syllable. Under a 
like process, of condensation, what! O, what! would be the 
fate of the vast multitude of original tales, leisure-hour essays 
and fugitive rhymes’ that are spread in monthly diffusion over 
the pages of a magazine! 

But it is equally distinguished for the instability and discord- 
ance of its opinions in the department of criticism. Sad indeed 
is the condition of that public whose judgment of books is 
regulated by the dictation of a magazine critic; and mournful 
that author’s fate, wko entrusts his reputation to this dispenser 
of immortality. We need not enlarge upon the confusion, the 
irreconcilable contradictions, the perplexity and crudness which 
mark the decisions of this tribunal. Here is the fulsome eulogy 
of friendship or interest; there the denunciations of personal 
pique or jealous hostility. On one side, all is panegyric and 
incense; on the other, all is wormwood and censoriousness. 
‘ Fair is foul, and foul is fair, according to the relations of the 
critic to the writer or the public. The merit of a book is 
graduated by the scale of personal consideration. It has just 
so much eloquence and originality as its critic has esteem or 
fear for the author. If a volume be presented for magazine 
recommendation, the reviewer will often inquire: ‘ Do I ever 
intend myself to become an author? Has this gentleman ever 
done measervice? Has he firm nerves, anda spirit of castiga- 
tion? Ishe my particular friend? If an affirmative reply be 
given to these queries, there is no obstacle in the way; the 
coast is clear; and having glanced an instant at the title page, 
he composedly sets himself down and indites what afterwards 
meets the public eye, in something like the following form: 
‘We know not who is the author of this unassuming little 
volume, but this we know, that he has beguiled us of many 
weary hours. His mind is cast in the finest mould. His powers 
of conception and execution are extraordinary. It is difficult 
to determine which is most worthy of applause, the purity of 
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his style, the ingenuity of his plot, his wonderful graphic 
power, or the high tone of moral feeling which seems to per- 
vade his whole character. We cheerfully recommend his book 
to our readers, with the assurance that its perusal will afford 
them as much pleasure as it has already given us.’ Thus, 
by a mysterious pneumatic process—a windy suspiration of 
forced breath—is the unassuming little volume puffed into a 
mighty notoriety. But, alas! this happy fortune is not destined 
long to continue. While the author is congratulating himself, 
and feeding his hopes on the first visions of fame, the cloud is 
gathering, and what must be his indignation, and what the sur- 
prise of the public, upon observing in a subsequent number of 
the same magazine, or in another periodical of equal literary 
pretensions, a summary denunciation of this very same work, 
in a strain not unlike the following: ‘It is seldom that common 
sense and good taste are assailed with more hostility, than in 
the volume before us. We do not hesitate to pronounce the 
author a dolt, and his book nothing but stuff. As guardians of 
public taste and morals, we cannot too seriously warn our 
readers against the patronage of that which equally wars upon 
both.’ It is believed, that the history of magazine criticism, is 
not wanting in practical verifications of these remarks. We 
omit the notice of several other traits equally remarkable, and 
equally characteristic. It is, however, no more than just to 
observe, in concluding this topic, that in our land are to be 
found honorable exceptions, to which these remarks are, in the 
main, inapplicable. 

We pass hastily over another class of literary periodicals, 
which has but recently made its appearance and sported in the 
sunlight of fashion under the name of ‘splendid annuals.’ 
Nature has never associated excellence of voice with brilliant 

lumage. The analogy holds good here. The annual is not, 
Lcatenin altogether useless. It gratifies a certain want which 
refinement and luxury have created. It embodies some beau- 
tiful specimens of the fine arts. It catches up, if I may be 
permitted to use the figure, the spray of the intellectual wave. 
Still it is the short-lived creature of the fashionable few. 


* It blossoms, is exhaled and gone.’ 


There is no magic in its little contents, no power in its per- 
fumed sentences, to save it from forgetfulness. For a moment 
it pleases the eye, and then goes down forever, like its forgot- 
ten predecessor, to the ‘ tomb of the capulets.’ 
We come to the political press. In this country, it is almost 
synonymous with the newspaper press. The number of its 
VOL. Ill. NO. XX. | 
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organs has been estimated at one thousand. Of the one hun- 
dred and sixteen periodicals printed in this state, ninety are 
supposed to be political. In Great Britain there are only three 
hundred and seventy newspapers of every description. But in 
that country, the reviews and magazines often enter the field of 
politics. The vast predominance in the United States, of the 
political want, is a remarkable feature, and one of the peculiar 
results of our free institutions. It has been estimated that in 
Europe, there are about four hundred literary and scientific peri- 
odicals, to every one hundred of a political character. If the 
same proportion existed in this country, we should have four 
thousand, instead of one hundred publications devoted to litera- 
ture and science. But these are not the themes which most 
deeply interest the mind and heart of this republic. We are 
far more pleased with the stirring impulses of political contro- 
versy. It is the agitation of great interests connected with 
self-government, which awakens our profoundest feelings, and 
gives exercise to our best powers. It is this which has created 
the political press—the engine by which the mighty few move 
and mould the mighty many. 

One consequence of this immense number of papers is, a 
cheapness, which makes them accessible to every member of the 
community. Intelligence is thus more widely disseminated. 
There isno secret corner into which the light does not pene- 
trate. Butit has also the tendency to destroy that indepen- 
dence, which forms one of the cardinal virtues of a political 
editor. The ‘Journal des Debats,’ and the *Constitutionnel,’ 
printed in Paris, have, the former fourteen, and the latter 
twenty thousand supporters, at a subscription price of fifteen 
or twenty dollars. The * London Times,’ has ten thousand 
subscribers, at forty dollars each. This powerful support 
removes them from the reach of pecuniary want. In our own 
country, as is well known, this number is far less; the avails of 
a newspaper are comparatively small, and there is a continual 
struggle for mere existence. It is manifest that in sucha state 
of things, the suggestions of pecuniary interest, will often be 
listened to, that one strong guarantee, that the press may not 
be bought up, does not exist; that one of the surest safeguards 
of the political integrity of an editor is destroyed. | 

Another consequence of some moment, may here be noticed. 
It is the absence of that ability, which under other circum- 
stances might be secured. The standard of intellectual power 
in the political newspaper is not so elevated as desirable. In 
France, the great patronage of the few newspapers, enables 
them to pay thirty or forty dollars per column, and thus are 
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obtained continual contributions from the ablest men of the 
nation. In this country, no adequate compensation can be 
afforded, to enlist the highest talents into the service of this 
ress. Hence the notorious crudity of its opinions, its narrow 
and distorted views—and more than all, those ludicrous mani- 
festations of the prophetic gift, in which the inspired seer 
designates the times of fair and foul weather in the political 
calendar, with all the sagacity, and much of the assumption 
which distinguish the most modern and approved almanac 
maker. 

Still its power is tremendous. It pulls down, and _ it builds 
up. It overthrows one dynasty and elevates another at its 
pleasure. ‘Give me the making of the national ballads, and 
you may have the making of the laws,’ was the profound 
remark of a British statesman. With equal truth might he 
have said, give me the control of the political press, and you 
may have the sword and the purse. 

When connected with the improvements in machinery, and 
the present facilities for communication, the rapidity of its 
action is immense. It forms, as it were, an intellectual rail- 
road for the transportation of thought. Let but the cry of 
injury and oppression be heard, it is borne as if upon the wings 
of the wind, over mountains and seas, to the remotest corners 
of the earth. The press of the ‘ London Times,’ strikes off, in 
its usual activity, at the rate of thirty newspapers per minute. 
It is stated that the beginning of aspeech is in the hands of the 
compositor, whose middle portion is travelling to the office in the 
pocket of the hasty reporter, ‘ while its eloquent conclusion, is 
perhaps at that very moment making the walls of St. Stephens 
vibrate with the applause of its hearers.’ We have not 
advanced to a like rapidity of mechanical execution. Yet 
even in this country, a thought has hardly fallen from the lips 
of an orator, ere it is repeated at the distance of a thousand 
miles; kindling other thoughts, giving new vigor to patriotism, 
or awakening a more fervent love of liberty. The Grecian 
and the Roman orator, could only impress the assembled few. 
But by the aid of this agent, whose iron muscles never tire, a 
single speaker is enabled to act simultaneously upon dispersed 
multitudes. And here is another source of its power, viz: its 
universal address. It speaks to every man. It operates on 
every class) The review and magazine are limited in their 
influence. They affect a small number in the higher places of 
society. They shine only on the mountain tops. But the 
light from the newspaper streams over the valleys. It pene- 
trates into the cottage. Its illumination is eal and general 
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asthe air. It is the farmer, the mechanic, the artizan, in short, 
it is the people, those on whom devolve the destinies of this 
country, and the cause of free institutions, it is these whom the 
political press agitates or soothes, purifies or corrupts. It is 
their heart which vibrates to the touch of its skilful hand. It 
is their understanding which yields to its absolute guidance. 
They look up ¢o tt for instruction in their political rights and 
duties. In the perplexity and confusion of public affairs, they 
await implicitly upon its suggestions. 

What now is its character? Hasit the will, as it has the 
power to promote the greatest good of the greatest number? 
Does it act worthy of its high vocation? Has it the calm 
dignity and moderation of a political mentor? Has it a lofty 
standard of opinion and action? Does it worship truth and 
consistency? Does it aim to harmonize the discordant cele- 
ments of civil society? Is it a trustworthy guide in political 
darkness and storms? 

To hardly one of these interrogatories can a favorable 
answer be returned. We speak not in the spirit of any party. 
We make no invidious distinctions. Our remarks are intended 
to be general. We leave their particular application to be 
made by the reader. : 

What is the present character of the political press, as to 
veracity? Unhappy must be that mind, which only contem- 
plates truth refracted through this medium. How many thou- 
sand facts are suppressed! How many thousand others are 
only partially disclosed! Of how many do we have only the 
profile view! How many are distorted! How many base 
fabrications are put forth! What dogmatic assertion on one 
side; what absolute denial on the other! The old German 
proverb, ‘ he lies like print, might not inaptly come into vogue 
at this day. And such are the existing feelings and opinions, 
as to the standard of veracity, that their representations are 
made with impunity and a quiet conscience. Apparently there 
are no ‘compunctious visitings of nature.’ It is related, that 
in the highest part of a certain castle in Ireland, is a stone, 
which is said to have the power of imparting to the person who 
kisses it, the unenviable privilege of hazarding, without a 
blush, that species of romantic assertion which many call false- 
hood. One would not think improbable, that in this country, 
was a similar castle, containing a similar stone; that its location 
was well understood; and that not a few of our political 
writers were accustomed to resort thither for frequent and 
fervent salutations‘of its wonder-working deposit. 

What is the present character of the political press for 
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moderation, consistency, and decorum? Certainly not such as 
pure patriotism would desire. Angry heat, recklessness, pas- 
sionate turbulence, and excitement—these surely are not 
amiable traits. Yet how universally do they pervade this 
press! How do they mingle with, and taint the development 
of good principles! If it be true, that the higher journals 
monopolize the talent of the country, it is equally so, that the 
political newspaper gives vent to its passion. 

Is it consistent? In other words, does it maintain an inflex- 
ible adherence to good and fixed principles? Is it not blown 
about by every wind of political doctrine? Does it not truckle 
and bow down before the shrine of party? Is it not ready to 
sound blasts of any tone? It may be, that a transient virtue 
has erected here and there an occasional landmark; but the 
tide of interest and of passion comes bursting in, and all is 
swept away. 

How is it with its decorum? Does it observe that refined 
and respectful deportment which imparts the grace and charm 
to the intercourse of society? Far fromit. It is the vehicle 
of the worst of thoughts in the worst of words. It wars with- 
out remorse, in the cut and thrust of gladiatorial combat. Those 
courtesies which adorn and protect, while they invest the char- 
acter, are torn off and trampled into the dust; and revenge, 
and hate, and jealousy, and foiled ambition, appear in all their 
naked hideousness. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon other repulsive features in 
the character of this press. We will only add, that its acts 
are perpetrated under the mask of the anonymous. Indeed, 
this is an incident, (and one the most objectionable,) that apper- 
tains to every department of the periodical press. It is that 
convenient darkness under which malignity assassinates the 
reputation of the wise and good. It is the cover under which 
dulness presumes to dictate to public taste and opinion. It 
draws the veil of secrecy over the critic, while he eulogizes his 
own or his friend’s imperfections. One of the important steps 
in a radical reform of the periodical press, would be the entire 
abolition of this most reprehensible system. 

We have concluded what we designed to say on this very 
extensive and interesting subject. Although it is manifest that 
in some of its departments, there is much on which the indigna- 
tion of an enlightened public must frown, yet it cannot be 
denied, that a great many of the tendencies of the periodical 
press are good. We know that it keeps pace with the progress 
of liberal principles, and a better spirit of morality and religion. 
For example, in this country, there is one press to every ten 
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thousand inhabitants; in England, one to every fifty thousand; 
in Austria, one to every four hundred thousand; and in China, 
one to every hundred million. 

It is continually widening the circumference of its usefulness. 
Its foot is already planted upon the shores of Iceland. In the 
oceanic islands, there are at this time ten presses in active 
operation. Even in Constantinople, that citadel of despotism, 
a newspaper has recently been established. There seems to 
be no barriers strong enough to resist its onward march. ‘] 
want no learned men,’ said the emperor of Austria, on a late 
occasion, ‘I] want no learned men in my territories; give me 
only loyal and obedient subjects,’ and he again essayed to 
muzzle the press, and to spread a deeper darkness over his 
people. Yet even there, where now, as it has ever been, 

* the faculty divine 
Is chained and tortured, cabined, cribbed, confined, 
And bred in darkness, lest the light should shine 


Too brightly on the unprepared mind, 
The beam pours in.’ 


How vastly has the periodical press multiplied the number 
of books, and through them, the number of readers! Thou- 
sands read now, where one read thirty years ago. There is, 
perhaps, less learning, but there is certainly more knowledge. 
In the language of another, ‘philosophy has been brought out 
of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in the 
sitting-room of the tradesman and the mechanic; in the cottage 
and the kitchen, with the school-boy between his tasks, and 
the apprentice when his daily work is done.’ 

Quickening impulses have been sent abroad. New and noble 
objects of ambition have been presented. The human mind 
has been made to know its power, and society has every where 
been raised up. We think that here is much for the congratu- 
lation of wise and good men. They know, that while the press 
is free, the tide of human improvement will know no returning 
flood. The hand will never again be put back upon the dial 
plate of time. How may this thought cheer on the pbhilan- 
thropist, the christian, and the patriot! And if in imagina- 
tion, we may be permitted to go back to the humble inventor of 
this art, how would he have been cheered, when borne 
down by poverty, or flying before the cruel jealousy of the 
monks, could he have had but a glimpse of the triumphs that 
awaited his sublime invention! What enthusiasm would have 
filled his breast, had the veil which shut out the future, been 
gradually raised, and from his solitary cell, in the purlieus of 
Strasburgh, could he have seen the vast revolutions to which, in 
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the progress of four centuries, his art has given birth, could he 
have beheld the press walking hand in hand with religion and 
liberty; her broad banner unfurling throughout the earth, and 
her mighty voice ascending, like the sound of many waters, 
from the distant islands of the sea. Je Je Je 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE LAKE—AN IRISH TRADITION. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


[The story which, with very slight variations, is embodied in this poem, is given in 
the writings of a late traveller in Ireland, as related to him with great apparent sincer- 


ity, by the boatman who served him in a visit to the lake of Killarney. } 


In Erin’s verdant, ocean isle, 
A shining lake is seen, 

Where many an islet peers the while, 
To dot the lake with green. 


And these are crowned with tree and 
flower, 
And vine; or ruins grey, 
That show where human art, and power, 
Have been and past away. 


They *re edged with grass, or fringing 
brake, 
Or moss, or beetling cliff; 
And, round between them, on the lake 
There dances many a skiff. 


The boatman’s hardy hand propels 
His boat with varying oar, 

While stories wild and strange he tells, 
About the things of yore. 


And, if you touch that hand with gold 
Or silver, you shall find, 

A smoother tale was never told 
Than he will soon unwind. 


But then, no sign of secret doubt 
About what may be said, 

From lip or eye must venture out, 
As this would snap the thread. 


For, though he may in truth believe 
The things he tells to you, 

Or not, ’tis fit that you receive 
Each syllable as true. 


In sooth, the honest boatman seems 
A man sincere, and acts 

Like one, who, often telling dreams, 
Refines them into facts. 


He ’!] take you in his boat and row 
Till fairly from the shore ; 

Then, fast his nimble tongue will go, 
And slow, the lazy oar. 


And there, in haste to let you know 
How much is known to him, 

He ’|] tell you what is hid below 
The water that you skim, 


For, how Killarney’s lake arose, 
His sober lips protest, 

That, if a son of Erin knows, 
Himself must know the best. 


And, having paid his holy priest 
For past and future sins, 

And lived a saint through lent and feast, 
The tale he thus begins: 


* You see that in this spacious cave 
There ’s now a mighty flood ; 
But once, if you *ve a soul to save, 
*T was full of flesh and blood! 


* And now I row my trusty boat 
O’er heaps of human bones, 

That, by the waters where we float, 
Are hardened into stones! 


‘ For, here an ancient city shone 
In splendor, wealth and pride; 

And, that, in power it stood alone, 
Can be by none denied. 


‘T'was peopled by a noble clan 
Of brave and warlike men ; 
If ever Erin had a man 
Of courage, it was then. 
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‘T'was governed by a mighty chief, 
The great O’ Donaghue ; 

And, just to give him in the brief, 
A mighty tyrant, too! 


* He was a man of giant size, 
Of odd, but rich attire, 

With haughty bearing, and his eyes, 
They flashed Jike living fire. 


* He often led his men to fight, 
And led them safely back ; 

But, left the foes that lived, in flight, 
With blood upon their track, 


* For, when they saw his hordes advance, 
And knew him in the van, 

His very look was like a lance, 
To enter every man. 


* His eye was worth a thousand shafts, 
A thousand arms, his one! 

His will was like the wing that wafts 
The eagle to the sun! 


* And such the great O’ Donaghue ; 
And such the race of men, 

Whose like, if e’er creation knew, 
*T will never know again! 


* And, all that mortals ever need, 
This noble clan possessed ; 

For they had all to clothe and feed, 
And give the body rest. 


* But, still they lacked one thing, and this, 
The burden of their song, 

Was what no living thing can miss, 
And live to miss it long. 


* And, “ water! water!’ they would sing, 
For water sang they all; 

They'd neither well, nor brook, nor spring, 
Within their city wall. 


* At length, without, the streams were dry 
That brightened vale and hill, 

And then, from thirsty mouths, the cry 
Was “ water! water!’ still. 


‘ There came a great magician there, 
A man of power and skill, 

Who had the gift to answer prayer, 
And do the suppliant’s will, 


‘ To him in crowds the people came, 
As pilgrims to a shrine: 
my in Saint Patrick’s name, 
é man of gifts divine. 


* And, water, water, was the thing 
For which they humbly bowed, 

Entreating him the boon to bring 
From either earth or cloud. 
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¢ But still he answered not their call; 
For in his searching sight, 

There was not one among them all 
Who asked that boon aright. 


* At length a little soft-eyed maid, 
With looks and voice to melt 

A rock to water, came and prayed, 
And asking water, knelt. 


* A ring the great magician wore, 
Of gems so clear and bright, 
They looked like drops of dew before 
The rays of morning light. 


* Then, in the earth, from off his hand, 
He hid the sparkling ring, 

When, straightway from the burning sand 
Came forth a cooling spring‘ 


* And every one with parching lip, 
Who ran to fill his cup, 

Perceived that, fast as all could dip, 
The water bubbled up. 


‘ The great magician said, the-spring 
Must, every night, with care, 

Be covered close, or it would bring 
An evil none could bear. 


* And thus to let the spring be hid, 
He gave a shining gift— 

A large and massive silver lid, 
That none alone could lift. 


* Upon its surface smooth and bright, 
Were strange devices traced ; 

And o’er the water every night, 
With care ’twas closely placed. 


* At morning it was set aside 
To let the spring appear, 
And all the city was supplied 

With water fresh and clear. 


* At length, the proud O’ Donaghue 
Began to jeer and scoff, 

Because the cover must go through 
This putting on and off. 


* “J ll to my dwelling bid them take 
The shining lid,” said he, 
“ And turn it upside down, to make 
A silver bath, for me.’ ’ 


‘ He ordered then, his men to bring 
The cover home to him; 

And quick with water from the spring 
To fill it to the brim. 


* But all implored him not to touch 
The lid with this intent, 

Because the giver’s charge was such 
They dreaded what it meant. 
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* Away!’ replied the chief, in wrath, 
‘ Ye cowards, from my sight! 

For I will have my silver bath 
Before I sleep to-night. 


* So, off, to get the cover, go! 
The water will but be 

The cooler, if the night winds blow 
Upon it fresh and free.” ’ 


* Then, when they went, as they were bid, 
To do the stern commands, 

It set the figures on the lid 
To stirring in their hands. 


* And, reptile, bird, and beast began 
To move, and writhe, and twist, 
As if to caution every man 
Who bore them, to desist! 


‘ The scaly serpent showed a sting, 
And, hissing, seemed to say, 

They'd rue the hour, when from the spring 
They bore the lid away. 


When, by their chief, with water filled, 
They left it, to retire, 

Their breasts were some with horror chill’d, 
And others burnt with ire. 


‘ But every clansman sought his home, 
And saw the fall of night, 

With gloomy thoughts of what might come 
Before the mo-ning light. 


‘They fearec . atearthquake, fire, or wind, 
Or fami, or the sword, 

Would punish aii who did not mind 
The great magician’s word. 


‘ Then one sad, solitary man 
Escaped from out the gate, 

And, 10 a hill, in secret, ran, 
‘Yo riark the city’s fate. 


* At midnight hour, when all was still, 
And not a leaf was stirred, 

That lonely watchman on the hill, 
The shrieks of : sguish heard. 


It was a solens:, awful sound, 
For one alone to hear, 
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As through the hills it echoed round, 
Then died upon the éar. 


* Twas but a little while, and all 
Was over with the clan! 

For, not within the city wall, 
Was there a living man! 


* The spring had bubbled up, and swelled, 
And to a deluge spread. 

Till now the silent dwellings held 
But water and the dead! 


* And still the waters spread and grew, 
Till in a single night, 

This mighty lake arose to view, 
A city sunk from sight! 


* And, when the deep is calm and clear, 
These little isles between 

The walls and dwellings buried here, 
May yet, in part, be seen. 


* But often, when the raging storm 
Is now about to wake, 

A cloudy boat and spirit form 
Will sail above the lake. 


‘ They say, tis old, Donaghue, 
Who haunts the waters still, 

And having nothing good to do, 
Is busied yet with ill. 


* The costly bath in which he died 
Is turned to silver mist; 

But still upon its bright outside 
The serpents crawl and twist. 


‘ The boatmen shun his troubled path 
Across the frowning flood, 

For he is still a son of wrath, 
Though not of flesh and blood! 


‘On yonder rock there sits a man, 
Who saw him yesterday, 

An hour before the storm began, 
That drove his boat away! 


* Now, when your honor likes to take 
Another pleasant sail, 
To view the islands of the lake, 
Tl) tell another tale.’ 
ALF. G. 
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FINANCE. 

REMARKS UPON FINANCE, AND ON THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF MONEY: WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF CAUSES THAT HAVE LED TO THE EXISTING EMBARRASSMENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Tnere is no time so appropriate for investigating the causes 
of national calamity, as when the people are in the act of suffer- 
ing. Then the powers of perception are roused and quickened 
into life and action, by an audible address to the interest of 
every individual connected with the business of the country. 

In times like these, when established values, and the relations 
between debtor and creditor, are so deeply affected—when the 
interests of one and all are the threatened victims of some fatal 
errors in the management of our national finance, it is deemed 
a most appropriate occasion to suggest some views on this branch 
of political economy, rather with the expectation of arousing 
attention and eliciting thought and inquiry, than with the hope 
of shedding new light on the subject. 

It becomes all, on occasions like the present, to examine 
boldly into existing and long-cherished sentiments, entertained 
by the nation on principles connected with this subject: for 
there we may discover and bring to light the fruits of preposses- 
sion, prejudice, and false reasoning, that have not only led to 
the existing calamity, but will forever bind and cramp the ener- 


gies of an aspiring people, who, with fair play, have more to 
hope in the future, than the whole world besides. 

It may be said with truth, the errors to which the present 
monetary condition of our country may be referred, are not of 
our day i but are remote in their origin, and have attended the 


financial policy of our government from its first formation. 

Vexed and ruined by the paper money and over-excited credit 
of the revolution, our fathers contracted a prejudice against pa- 
per currency and credit, which no subsequent reflection enabled 
them to overcome. This prejudice has been in some degree 
inherited by their descendants, who will never enjoy or compre- 
hend their immense resources, until it be finally rooted out, and 
replaced by the conviction, that a country with a dependent 
industry, and a dependent currency, has little cause to boast of 
its political independence. 

Although the disease under which the nation is suffering may 
be chronic, yet nothing can be more certain, than that the late 
movements of the administration upon the United States bank, 
and the consequent destruction of confidence, is the approximate 
cause of the present rapid decline in prices. But that measure 
has merely hastened an impending event, that could not have 
been deferred beyond the period of a few years. 
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Prosperity and reaction are the inevitable tendencies of trade 
in a wealthy country like ours, that neglects to provide a per- 
manent national currency, sufficiently abundant at all times to 
represent its yearly creations of capital, and to sustain private 
credit engaged in its distribution. 

The yearly creations of capital—or commodities, which mean 
the same thing—are the only objects of trade; and private credit 
throughout the civilized world, is the principal representative 
of exchange value that acts upon them. When private credit 
is alone left to sustain prices, or when it is feebly supported by 
public credit, it cannot be otherwise than that, even saga- 
city and caution will be disappointed, and endless fluctuation 
in the condition of men will ensue. 

The groundwork of the mischief of which we now complain, 
may be said to be perpetuated from a careless inattention to 
what is now and has been for years going on in the world. No 
practical views on the theory of trade and the nature of money 
seem to have been entertained by those charged with the con- 
servation of our national prosperity. The principles on which 
are based the financial policy of Great Britain, either have not 
practically addressed their minds, or have been entirely over- 
looked; and it is a striking subject of speculation why it has 
been so; since nothing is more obvious, than that, under prac- 
tices drawn from these principles, have been achieved the 
wealth, power, and greatness of that country. 

Great Britain, with an enormous viciously contracted debt of 
rising forty hundred millions of dollars, and a mass of profligate 
yearly expenses, exceeding credibility—with an aristocracy 
largely monopolizing the realty of her national wealth, and 
these together pressing inordinately on her working classes, has 
contrived to constitute and sustain herself, the grand focus of 
universal wealth. That she is enabled under these apparent, if 
not real disadvantages, to maintain a degree of prosperity, 
energy and power, unequalled in the world, is an uncompromis- 
ing solecism to plain republicans, who entertain a kind of super- 
stitious veneration for money, and a national aversion to the 
word debt. 

That Great Britain has effected so much, with her contracted 
natural resources, is an argument so conclusive in favor of her 
financial system, that one would suppose, the searching eyes of 
political economists at least, would be turned toward her with 
intense interest. 

The midusian secret that draws into the lap of Britania the 
wealth of the world, and exacts tribute from all nations to her 
necessities, even to the sustaining of her forty hundred millions. 
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of debt, together with her proud hereditary aristocracy, is sim- 
ply that she allows no national resource to remain unessayed, 
no enterprise to slumber, and no industry to languish for the 
want of money. Her politicians have said, let there be money, 
and there was money; and this creation has diffused light, and 
life, and energy, not only throughout her own country, but the 
whole world. 

This money, which is nothing more or less, than her national 
credit, well protected and supported by her system of finance, 
serves to swell her productive power beyond calculation; on the 
other hand, her productive poWer not only sustains her credit at 
home, but draws in the shape of interest alone, from other coun- 
tries, millions on millions, as a rich tribute to her sagacity. 

In treating this subject, it is proposed to remark on the prin- 
ciples of national wealth, national capital, and the nature 
and use of money. To some, these inquiries are familiar; yet 
there are many who have never deemed them so far connected 
with their private interests, as to neers claims on their atten- 
tion: this is a great mistake, for if there be one class of national 
principles more directly blended with the daily interests of every 
individual in society, than another, it is that embracing the 
principles of finance. 

Without knowledge on this subject, the changes we may wit- 
ness in the pecuniary affairs of a nation or people, are address- 
ed to ouridle hopes—excite merely our wonder, or dismay our 
feelings or passions; we can neither act nor be acted upon by the 
moral power of intelligence; we have no choice, no alternative, 
but to remain the passive victims, it may be, of political imbe- 
cility. And have wea right to expect our candidates for polit- 
ical distinction will labor to possess themselves of a science, of 
which their constituents are cold and indifferent judges? Most 
assuredly they will not; and it is no less certain, if those who 
elect, and those who engage on our political arena, fail to give 
their serious attention to the practical effect of financial prin- 
ciples, the future history of our country, must present a most 
melancholy and distressing picture of financial revolutions, and 
individual suffering consequent thereon. 

By analysis it is demonstrated, that the aggregate mass of 
exchangeable commodities, produced by sagacity and labor, and 
demanded by the necessary and factitious wants of man, consti- 
tutes the great element of trade. To act on this element, by 
invigorating the powers of production, by facilitating distribu- 
tion, and by increasing consumption, is the grave intent of all 
business, and the only real object of human industry. The 
plough of the farmer, the loom of the weaver, the ship of the 
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merchant, and the money and credit of all, are not the objects 
of commerce, but auxiliaries to the powers of production; for if 
mzn wanted nothing for his subsistence and enjoyment, that 
could be furnished by others, his relation to his species, would 
be narrowed down to the footing of other gregarious animals; 
he would have no professions, no trade, no commerce—and no 
use for credit, money or like facilities. 

The power and means possessed by a nation, of producing a 
greater or less quantity of these commodities, indicate its greater 
or less degree of wealth. In this way, intelligence, religion, 
morals, civil government, education, the liberal and mechanic 
arts, the devisements of ingenuity, inventions, facilities of inter- 
communication—in short, every thing contributing directly or 
indirectly to stimulate and swell the powers of production, are 
constituent parts of national wealth. 

The farmer who holds the plough, or the boy that drives, has 
no greater agency in the business of production, than the cler- 
gyman or schoolmaster who preserves and improves his moral, 
or the mechanic who supplies him with labor-saving implements, 
or the law-giver who affords him protection, or the merchant 
who finds him a market. Strike out or impair one occupation 
that necessity or virtuous inclination has created, and you dis- 
turb the interest of all, and inflict an absolute injury on society. 
And hence, there is nothing more preposterous than the popu- 
lar distinction attempted to be made between working and 
nonworking men, so entirely unworthy the good sense of this 
age. 

“The surplus commodities of national industry, while in transitu 
from the hands of the producer to the consumer, form the only 
capital of a nation, on which its business transactions are foun- 
ded, and on which its financial operations are based; for these 
are the natural and exclusive objects of trade, whose exchange 
price in commerce is represented by general and local credit, 
which includes all our ideas of money, as will be hereafter 
explained. 

In using the term exchange price, it is not intended to include 
the idea of value; for there is a marked distinction between 
price and value: the former is familiar to every market—we 
have a general idea of the latter; yet there is no fixed standard 
for it. It lies somewhere between the cost of production, and 
the use for consumption; perhaps in practice, the equation be- 
tween the maximum and minimum of regular prices, acted upon 
by no extraordinary event, is sufficiently near the truth. 

It is obvious to the most careless observer, that supply and 
demand are the only regulations of price, and that fluctuations 
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in a market are produced by the alternate pressure of supply 
and demand on each other. But the fact that demand involves 
the action of two principles, is not quite so obvious, but not the 
less true. The demand for consumption, is a steady law of 
trade, impressed by nature. But when prices depend on that 
single principle alone, they will forever fluctuate with seasons; 
for the requisitions of demand are limited, progressive, and con- 
tinuous, while the supply is periodical, rapid, and in some 
instances unlimited. At one season prices will fall below the 
cost of production; at another, rise far above it: and therefore to 
maintain prices at a point, that will afford a steady encourage- 
ment to production, it is necessary some great reservoir or mag- 
azine of national capital should exist. 

This necessity begets, what may be called a speculative demand, 
and gives origin to the class of distributers, (traffickers or mer- 
chants,) who live on the difference between the price paid to 
the producer, and that received from the consumer. To pre- 
serve this principle of demand in its most efficient state, by in- 
suring to its agents, the greatest encouragement to enterprise 
and competition, is among the most important principlesof polit- 
ical economy. 

To carry on his business successfully, the distributer must hold 
at his command, some convenient representative of exchange 
value, and it is quite immaterial what that may be, if it fulfil 
his purpose. » Either that description of facilities which go un- 
der the popular name of money, or his individual credit, is alike 
to him and all others, so long as they produce the desired result. 

It may be well here, by way of illustration, to glance again 
at the existing embarrassed state ofour country. It surely does 
not arise from a decay of national wealth, for it is yearly 
increasing beyond all ordinary calculation. The annual crea- 
tion of national capital has been for the last year unusually 
abundant, and it flows into commerce with plethoric facility. 
There is no unusual deficiency of circulation, such as it is, and 
the country was never in possession of more coin than at this 
moment. 

Where, then, have we to look for an efficient cause for the 
tremendous effects before us, if not to that total prostration of 
public confidence in individual credit, everywhere exhibited to 
us. This is the true seat of the disease, and if it be not consti- 
tutional, it is chronic in our country. Our conservative heads, 
have never considered the necessity, of supplying a sufficient 
national curency, in aid of industry and trade; individual credit 
has been forced, and left to grope its feeble way, unsupported 
and unprotected, by the nation, and the inevitable tendency of 
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such an abandonment, has overtaken it. Reaction, (the usual 
determination,) has taken place! loss, bankruptcy and ruin, 
broadly stare on all whose enterprise and.daring have prompted 
them to press forward in the laudable duty of extending the 
resources of their country. 

Had wisdom marked the financial policy of our government, 
our prosperity and security would never have been withered by 
the paralizing grasp of one man, or a set of men. We should 
have ridden triumphantly over those measures that have under- 
mined and prostrated the fabric of our credit. 

As things now stand, the resources of the distributer are dried 
up- He can no longer command a more diffusive credit, to sus- 
tain hisown. The great reservoir of national capital is closed. 
The speculative principle of demand has ceased, and the whole 
mass of the created capital, in the hands of the producer, pres- 
ses at once on consumption, and reduces prices below the cost 
of production. 

he disease has commenced in this function, and will be gradu- 
ally diffused—if it be not arrested—throughout the entire mass of 
property. In this state of the case, the physicians are disputing 
over the patient, who is gradually growing worse, and it is a 
prominent question, whether they have within their reach a 
curative remedy. It is more likely, the complaint will work 
itself offin the natural way, as it has done before. The annual 
products of national capital will force their way into market; 
necessity will renovate individual credit, a healthy con- 
dition will ensue, until over action shall again test the con- 
stitution, and then, we have recurrence of syncope and the 
same disease to encounter again. 

In this country, ten or twelve years appear to be the regular 
period for a general or partial return of those property revolu- 
tions; and the recurrence of these seasons of financial derange- 
ment, are attended with threatening dangers to our institutions, 
since they serve to take wealth from the hands of the middling 
classes, and concentrate it in those of the rich. They defeat 
the calculations of the prudent, cause sudden changes of prop- 
erty from hand to hand, and give wealth to the reer eee 
They also produce discouragement, and disaffection in the minds 


of the active and enterprising, who are left to writhe under dis- 
appointed hope, and to mourn over the blasted prospects of 
unsuccessful industry. 

Why should we submit to those uncalled for sacrifices, when 
we have a great practical example, in the financial manage- 
ment of the British nation, that would effectually prevent them? 
Shall we cast from us, at the bidding of foreign political econo- 
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mists, the experimental wisdom of the world, and allow ingrafted 
or inherited prejudices and errors, to smother the natural good 
sense of the nation? If we blind our eyes to truth, shall we not 
deservedly suffer for our folly? | 

Let us turn our eyes again on Great Britain. That nation, 
with a debt on which she pays an annual interest of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars; a civil list, and other yearly 
expenses, amounting to one hundred and thirty-five millions; 
together, forming an aggregate of two hundred and fifty millions 
of yearly disbursements, is yet flourishing and prosperous in 
every department of her immense operations. 

How she continues to meet this annua] demand upon her 
resources, with a less favorable climate, a territory not larger 
than three of our states, and a population of twenty millions, 
not exceeding ours in intelligence, enterprise, and industry, is 
an interesting, but not a difficult subject of inquiry. 

Her sagacious politicians have contrived a system of credit, 
better than an inexhaustible mine, that furnishes abundant 
facilities toevery branch of industry within the range of her 
trade,and at a moderate rate of interest. Her industry is wisely 
and carefully protected from foreign competition. Her mer- 
cantile and insolvent laws afford the most broad encouragement 
to adventure and enterprise. 

With a national bank, operating a capital of seventy mil- 
lions, whose notes are a legal tender in all transactions, except 
at the counter of the institution, where they are redeemable at 
the pleasure of the holder, she effectually sustains the local 
credit of her people. 

With an unfaltering determination of purpose, and a steady 
eye of foresight, she has so wielded these principles of crea- 
tion and protection, that her productive power, at this time, is 
bounded only by the ability of the world to receive and pay for 
her surplus. 

Her national debt serves as a scare-crow to frighten those less 
wise than herself, from the field of competition. Her politicians 
give itnot asecond thought; for they well know, so long as they 
can sustain their present system of finance, their country is more 
safe and prosperous with, than it would be without it. 

It is not true, thata national debt is a national evil; it is only 
80, to countries unwisely governed: to all others, where the 
securities can be kept in the pockets of their own citizens, con- 
vertible at any moment, and divertible to any point, it is a deci- 
ded advantage. It is actually an important item of national 
wealth; for it is a national reservoir of surplus capital, from which 
money may be drawn at pleasure, to sustain individual credit, 
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and in aid of any enterprise or industry, that may require its 
use. Butthe debt of England has been wantonly and improvi- 
dently contracted, and the charges of it, is made to press too 
heavily on the middling and lower orders; whereas, it should 
repose on those points to which the avails of its surplus indus- 
try determine. These are its vices, worthy of reproof; its vir- 
tues claim grave and careful consideration. 

Whatever debt a nation contracts with its own citizens, either 
to develop its resources, or increase its trade, affords thema 
threefold return. The debt, in the first view, is worth itself to 
the nation as an item of wealth. The disbursement stimulates 
industry, and increases the value of property equal to the whole 
outlay; and the improvement or developed resource, is worth to 
the nation all it cost, providing it has been wisely undertaken; 
« tax assessed to pay the interest on such a debt, is the most val- 
uable investment the people can make for their own advantage. 

For instance, should the United States make a debt with its 
citizens, for opening a rail-road communication with the Pacific 
ocean, by which the voyage to India and China and back, could 
be completed within four months, and by which the whole trade 
of the American Pacific coast, would be monopolized by our 
country, the tax to sustain it could not be considered a burden, 
but a most invaluable disbursement. 

The odium connected in the public mind with the word tax, is 
a great absurdity; but our masters in political economy have so 
taught us, and it is our misfortune to have employed interested or 
ignorant instructers. How stands the truth?) Does the farmer 
think he is paying a tax, when about purchasing a wagon ora 
plough? Ishe paying a tax, in building a house for the protec- 
tion of himself and family? Does the mechanic pay a tax, 
when purchasing the tools for carrying on his business, or the 
merchant in building a warehouse, or a steamboat, or in bor- 
rowing money to increase his traflick? Most persons would be 
pleased to have an opportunity to pay such taxes; yet, they are 
just such taxes as the people pay for the maintainance of civil 
institutions, and for improvements that increase their powers of 
production; just such taxes the people of Great Britain pay, to 
meet the interest on their public debt, on which their scheme of 
credit is founded. ‘They are taxes that make them richer asa 
people, inasmuch as they furnish an abundant use of money, at 
the moderate interest of three per cent. 

This view may be illustrated by a familiar example. A 
tradesman in England borrows ten thousand dollars in aid of his 
business, for the use of which he pays an interest of three hun- 
dred dollars: an individual in this western country, borrows the 
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same sum for the same purpose, at an interest of ten per cent. or 
one thousand dollars—a difference against the American bor- 
rower of seven hundred dollars. This is a heavy assessment on 
industry and enterprise, exceeding any tax paid in England, 
with ali its vices,on the same extent of business. 

British politicians are familiar with these facts, but do not 
wish other nations to comprehend them; for they know, so long 
as they can secure a monopoly of these principles, they can 
retain their preponderating attitude; they also know, that when- 
ever other nations shall enter into competition upon them, 
they must take the stand assigned them by their territory and 
population. 

There are many opinions prevalent in the United States, on 
political economy, in addition to those noticed, that do not 
accord with the experience of practical men. 

The fanciful notion, that money cannot be heaped up—as 
the phrase goes—in one nation, since its inevitable tendency is 
to obey the law of fluids, and find its equilibrium, cannot be 
true. In a suppositious condition of free trade, it is true of 
commodities, that they will find their level; for men are very 
prompt in their efforts to buy cheap and sell dear. Coin being 
a commodity, would not of course be exempted from this law 
of trade. But the world supposes nothing,—things are taken 
as they are. Existing circumstances will control the move- 
ments of trade, and man has nothing to do, if he would do 
wisely, but to follow them. 

Great Britain at this time, uses more money or credit, 
(which in effect means the same thing,) than the whole world 
beside ; yet, she retains it under the influence of reducing in- 
terest to three per cent., while in the United States it ranges 
from eight to twelve per cent. 

An individual may heap tons of coin in his coffers; yet, if he 
live upon his industry, and within his income, he will suffer 
no diminution of his hoarded treasure. So with a nation. If 
it moves onward under protected and stimulated industry, and 
maintains a balance of trade in its favor,* it is secure in the 
possession of any quantity of money it may choose to create 
and employ. 

It is said again, that an increase of money, of itself serves 


* It is not intended here to speak of statistical trade balance exhibits, which arc 
always fallacious, inasmuch, as the profits on the outward and homeward voyages 
together with the freight, are never taken into the account. Fifteen per cent. added to 
the value of vessels and cargoes, may be taken as a low estimate for these items. 
Under a prosperous condition of trade, official balances will always be increased, and 
a depressed trade will decrease them, It is here intended to say, a nation should 
consume less foreign products than it can obtain in exchange for its own. 
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only to increase prices; and that it is immaterial whether a 
nation has much or little, since the comparative price of all 
things will be the same. This position also is untenable. Be- 
fore Great Britain discovered and opened her mine of credit to 
the world, the cotton fabric that now sells for eight and ten 
cents per yard, cost to the consumer forty cents per yard. 
The price of iron, now forty-five dollars per ton, was then two 
hundred dollars per ton; and nearly the same change has taken 
place in all manipulated commodities, where their produc- 
tion could be facilitated by machinery, division of labor, and 
task-work; and these auxiliaries to production, have been con- 
trolled, through the possession and use of her vast invented 
capital. 

It is true, subsistence, and land from which its materials are 
drawn, have risen in price; because the operatives, being 
more promptly and better paid, can live better and consume 
more, which has the effect of increasing the demand for agri- 
cultural products. Moreover, England, that she may insure 
from her own resources, all that can possibly be obtained for 
the subsistence of her population, stimulates her agricultural 
industry, by affording it the most ample protection. 

The introduction of money into the circulation of a country, 
must be effected through the operative classes. It must pass 
through them, and perform its function of stimulating their in- 
dustry, and improving their condition, before it can have the 
least effect to increase prices; and then, the increase of price 
must depend on other circumstances than the mere introduc- 
tion of money. In short, whoever will take the trouble to 
investigate the question, will find that the modern invention 
and introduction of money through national credit, has had 
the effect, on the whole, to decrease prices, and not to increase 
them. 

But it is time to close this article, by some suggestions on 
the nature and use of money. 

The whole mass of facilities used by mankind to represent 
value in the exchange of their commodities, and which go un- 
der the various names of specie, bank notes, private bills, credit, 
etc., have their origin in public confidence alone ; through 
public confidence they exist, and exert their salutary influence 
as a circulating representative of value. They repose on no 
other foundation, than the credit awarded to them by the 
opinion of those whose use they are intended to subserve. 

For the purpose of analysis, they may be classified into two 
principles, of credit— general and local. The first of these 
principles, admits of a sub-classification into universal and 
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national credits: the second into local corporation and pri- 
vate credit. 

It will be seen, the rules of this classification are based on 
the greater or less credence usually given to the various kinds 
of currency used in trade. The word currency is here employ- 
ed; for, in strict parlance, they are all currency, differing only 
in the range of their influence. They alike represent value; 
and are ‘alike intimately and largely connected with the busi- 
ness of life. 

The first class of the first division of general credit includes 
coin and bullion. Coin, when considered abstractly, in relation 
to its function as a circulating medium, has no intrinsic prefer- 
ence over paper; it is even less valuable. The cost of its pro- 
duction, its irretrievable loss by wear, its inconvenient weight, 
its use in the arts, and its liability to be acted upon by the 
laws of supply and demand, together with the impossibility of 
controlling it to accommodate the business of a country and to 
meet its requisitions, are all objections to be placed against the 
universal estimation in which it is held. 

This universal credit, however, gives to it a quality that no 
other article possesses; therefore, in transactions where no other 
exchange can be made, its use is indispensable to the prosecu- 
tion of trade. Moreover, no panic, no revolution, can attack 
the habitual use of coin: the denominations of value are grad- 
uated by it, and there is no other universal substitute to rest 
upon, should it be overturned. Hence the necessity that all 
other currency should refer to, and be based upon this. 

The proportion of specie required to sustain a given mass 
of currency in a healthy condition, has never been estimated. 
Trusting to recollection, we state, that at a time when Great 
Britain was using a public and private credit of fifty hundred 
millions of dollars, it possessed by returns, about fifteen millions 
in specie. And yet, her financial affairs were easy, and no 
panic or distrust disturbed her trade. 

The second class of the first division of general credit, em- 
braces three varieties: pubiic securities, corporation stocks, 
and national bank notes. 

Public securities and corporation stocks, if retained within 
the country, and by a wise financial organization, are made 
convertible and divertible at ali times; become a great head 
reservior of surplus capital to the invigorating and fertilizing 
streams of credit, that flow into the channels of trade and com- 
merce. In this condition of a national debt, it may be classed 
among the most considerable objects of national wealth; but if 
a relaxed and mawkish finance, managed by the rule of thumb, 
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prevail, then indeed, a national debt becomes a highway 
calamity. 

When corporation and local stocks are held abroad, and 
their dividends assigned to nurse some other industry than our 
own, they operate as drains to national capital, and serve to 
impair the resources of a country. But the use of money even 
on these terms, is better than none. 

The question occurs here, wherefore is it, that the United 
States, with elementary resources for the creation of national 
capital infinitely more extensive than those of Great Britain, 
pay a yearly tax of not less than a million and a half of dollars, 
for the use of British sagacity. The yearly interest we trans- 
mit on the stocks, she has taken in exchange for her surplus 
creation, fall but little short of that sum; and disguise it as we 
may, the analysis clearly shows, it is her sagacity we import, 
wrapped up in her merchandize! It is to be hoped, the time 
may come, when the importation of sagacity may be no longer 
required, on terms so discouraging to the rising greatness of 
our country. 

A national bank circulation, when cherished and fostered as 
it should be, by national policy, and when its credit is coex- 
tensive with the home trade, is not only identical with coin as 
a medium of exchange value, but theory and experience show 
it to be more steady and useful than any other currency. It is 
economical in its creation; it can be renewed and extended 
at pleasure; it is easy of transmission, and can neither be ex- 
ported or used in the arts; it possesses one of the most essen- 
tial attributes of currency, in not being subjected to the con- 
tingencies of supply and demand, and it is secure from all 
panics, but those resulting from national fanaticism and folly. 
In its relations to local banking institutions and to private 
credit, a national bank circulation is like the oak, around which 
the ivy entwines, and with confidence puts forth its fragile 
branches in the upper air. 

National bank, and indeed all circulation founded on na- 
tional credit, is a most salutary bond of political union. With 
it, no deep-seated political disorders can exist, without produc- 
ing a total derangement of credit throughout the whole coun- 
try; and this financial convulsion, that must precede revolution, 
will so startle and alarm the people, as to arrest the action of 
party and faction. We have now before us, the influence of 
political obliquities on the business and credit of a country, 
and will witness, how unerringly the movers of them will be 
admonished and put back. 

The first order of the second class, or local bank credit, is so 
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nearly allied to private credit, that scarcely a shade of differ- 
ence exists between them, with the exception, that this has 
the sanction of law, asa moneyed circulation, while that is 
the spontaneous result of necessity ; they are alike subject to 
the same infirmities, and the same accidents; they both live on 
local confidence. The breath of suspicion alike taints, and 
panic prostrates them. This, is under the restraint of a nomi- 
nal legal responsibility and accountability; that, of individual 
responsibility—between the two, unsupported and uncontrolled 
by a national institution, it would be difficult to decide which 
is the most safe and efficient agent, in prosecuting the buisness 
of a country. In proportion to the extent of operations and 
the nature of the risks, the bank credit exhibits much the 
largest list of defalcations; on the other hand, it originates more 
extended facilities for the minor transactions of man. A ten- 
dency to overtrading, however, is common to both, where a 
salutary national check is not interposed to prevent it. 

Private credit, although the last in our classification, is the 
great artery of neighborhood and commercial exchange: eight- 
tenths of all trading operations are propelled through it, from 
the central organs of production to the exhalents of consumption. 
Necessity is its parent, confidence its nurse, and suspicion its 
sexton. It has the march of a giant, combined with the frail- 
ty of a gossamer; and when unsupported by an efficient nation- 
al credit, its fragile and fickle constitution, opposes no formida- 
ble resistance to the ordinary transitions of trade, and when 
it falls, its colossal weight crushes all who have had the 
temerity to cluster about it. But with the aid of that credit, 
which every good government is bound in common justice to 
afford, and which every wise politician will hasten to supply, 
it will stand erect on the approach of danger, and vindicate its 
claims to confidence and respect. 

Private credit is capital; it is one of the means of carrying 
on trade, and producing wealth. If an individual who is worth 
one thousand dollars in money, or other exchangeable proper- 
ty, possess the confidence of the public to such a degree that 
he can purchase produce to the amount of two thousand dol- 
lars, and carry on business prudently and successfully to that 
amount, his credit is as much capital as his money, and is 
advantageous to the community, and to himself, to the same 
amount. The individual note of a person in business, is as 
advantageous to the community, asa bank note, or a silver 
coin, if it be punctually paid when due; for it represents pro- 
perty as much as the one or the other. It is not so convenient 
a medium of exchange, because it is not so easily transferred 
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from hand to hand; but as far as it can be made to circulate, 
it is just as useful as either of the others. So the mere bond 
of an honest and responsible man, is capital to a certain extent, 
because it performs the office of a circulating medium. A vast 
portion of the capital of any commercial community, is nothing 
more than a confidence which one man places in the honesty 
and ability of another. The elements of credit are, the ability 
of the individual to perform his contract, the faiti: of others in 
his integrity, and the stability of the laws. Any act of the 
government therefore, which decreases the ability of the indi- 
vidual to comply with his contract; which destroys the confi- 
dence between man and man; which weakens the sense of re- 
sponsibility, or impedes the collection of debts, does actually 
decrease the wealth of the country, by throwing out of employ- 
ment all the talent, industry, and experience, which is support- 
ed by confidence only; and by reducing the traftick of the com- 
munity to exchanges of such commodities as are valuable in 
themselves. The proper action of government, therefore, 
should be to maintain a steady and wholesome administration 
of law; to protect, equally the various branches of industry; to 
preserve the currency and moneyed operations of the country 
from sudden changes; to sustain the national faith inviolate, 
and to promote confidence between man and man. 





JAMES KIRRWOOD. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE, 


James Kirrwoop was a Virginian. Young, ardent, moral, 
learned, talented and ambitious, who could doubt of his success 
in the profession of his choice? ‘To the law he was enthusias- 
tically devoted, and had made proficiency in that science, rarely 
equalled by one so young. He removed to C. in the state of 
Ohio, as furnishing the best situation, in the best field for pro- 
fessional enterprise, in the west, and in the world. His arrival 
was greeted, his friends increased, his popularity was unboun- 
ded, he became the idol of his acquaintances, and every circum- 
stance seemed conspiring with his every wish, and every eflort 
to elevate and promote him. His merit commanded tokens of 
regard even from the aged; while his equals showed, as he pass- 
ed, that spontaneous deference, so easily distinguished from the 
inere effect of gravitation upon the crania of fops and fools, 
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which is always in proportion to the quantity of solid matler 
reciprocally concerned. 

He was free from prejudice; or rather, he was above its influ- 
ence, to an unusual degree. He accommodated himself, at once, 
to the society in which he moved; without deteriorating in that 
manly bearing and courteous affability, which mark the man- 
ners of most young gentlemen from the ‘ old dominion.’ He 
talked with such candor and good sense on the subject of sla- 
very, that he was soon elected an offier of that patriotic, but 
much slandered institution, the colonization society. Such was 
his liberality on this subject, that the abolitionists began saga- 
ciously to surmise, that he might be brought, in time, to advo- 
cate the judicious measure of ‘immediate emancipation.’ They 
even cherished a hope, that his ¢aste might not be so fastidious, 
but that an carly attachment to some lovely negress might come 
in aid of his * melior natura, (better nature) and induce him to 
prevent, if he could not wash out, at least half the stain of her 
legitimate descendants. 

But Kirrwood paid the price of his great popularity. He 
was to be found everywhere, except in bad company and in his 
office. He had in his character much more of the suaviter in 
modo than of the fortiter in ree He could not find in his heart 
to neglect a friend, in order to wait upon a client. The kind 
regards of ‘ stranger-friends’ must not meet with an ungrateful 
return. His clients were politely requested to ‘call again:’ but 
they were in haste, and called on another. It was once or twice 
hinted in the proper place, by his competitors for professional 
business, that Mr. K. was too much of a gentleman to please 
ordinary clients. However this might have been intended, it 
was understood to mean that he was not a man of business. 
This insinuation spread, and formed his character with a large 
class of honest citizens in the surrounding country. When he 
began to have more time unoccupied by the calls of his friends, 
he had also fewer interruptions from those who might have 
been his clients. His real friends surmised the reason, and 
attempted to remedy the mistake. A few cases were pro- 
cured for him. His efforts were splendid—his success com- 
plete. But the people said, ‘He is too much of a gentleman 
for us.’ His friends commended his eloquence and legal abil- 
ity. But still the reply was—the is too much of a gentleman. 
He can make white look black, and black white,—which was 
their pithy version of making ‘the worse appear the better 
reason.’ Thus his superiority became his detriment. It fur- 
nished a fallacious but plausible corroboration of their charge. 
It was evidence that he was too much above them to be trusted. 
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He now tried to conciliate favor, by an affected condescen- 
sion to that familiarity, which, in the case of others, he had 
observed to be successful in commanding the confidence and 
goodwill of the populace. But it was all to no purpose. His 
natural manner, free from misconstruction, could not have 
failed to be agreeable, even to the sensible rustic. A departure, 
therefore, from that manner, was not judicious as a means to 
obviate that misconstruction. Kirrwood had not observed 
that those who hunt for popular applause, artfully claim great 
superiority over their patrons; and only misrepresent the 
means by which others have attained to that superiority which 
their circumstances suggest. The translation, for example, of 
such apologies as we sometimes hear from the pulpit, for a 
want of learning, and other usual qualifications for the sacred 
office, amounts about to this—*without learning, and without 
opportunities for immediate preparation, my natural talents 
and the special grace of God vouchsafed to me, an especial 
favorite of heaven, are sufficient to produce results far surpass- 
ing what the cultivated talent of others and the meagre sup- 
plies of assistance which they usually receive from on high, 
because they trust to human wisdom, have ever been known 
to furnish.’ Thus it is in every profession. The man that has 
risen to eminence without the ordinary advantages of educa- 
tion and training, finds it easy to have his superiority admitted, 
and admitted without scruple, provided he claims no superior- 
ity in respect of rank, education, or refinement. But the bet- 
ter educated and more competent are looked upon with suspi- 
cion; and so Kirrwood found it. His efforts to regain his 
waning popularity, hastened its decline. ‘We knew,’ said the 
people, ‘we knew he would have to come down. All this is 
hypocrisy. We like an honest man. He is too much of a 
gentleman for us.’ 

Kirrwood had written to his father, at the end of the first 
year, that things looked favorable; and he hoped, that another 
year’s remittance would be the last that he should need to ask 
from paternal liberality. But by the commencement of the 
third year, he had discovered, as he then stated in a letter to 
his father, that C. was not the place he had taken it to be. 
Its citizens were fickle in their friendships ; and the surround- 
ing inhabitants altogether incapable of appreciating profes- 
sional merit. This last was demonstrated by the character of 
those members of the bar, who were almost exclusively patron- 
ized by them. They were, he said, vulgar in their manners; 
and ignorant, shamefully ignorant of their profession. He 
added in a postscript, that his next year’s remittance would 
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find him in W. farther up the state, as he had heard a good 
account of that place. But the remittance did not arrive, 
James went to inquire the reason of the delay. The family 
were overjoyed to see him again under the paternal roof. The 
old gentleman in particular, was so delighted with his society, 
that he could not consent again to part with him; and without 
much difliculty, prevailed on him to remain and superintend 
the farm, and direct the hospitalities of the mansion. 

At the death of his father, James succeeded to the estate. 
But it was less than when it came into the hands of its former 
proprietor, by exactly the amount expended in J.’s law educa- 
tion, and in his crusade to Ohio. Whether his legal acquire- 
ments, and experience gained in the profession, will enable 
him to refund to his heir the amount expended, time alone 
must determine. It is observable, however, that he never 
speaks of his professional career; and does not seem to be 
taking any measures to prepare his sons for the bar. But, 
reader, hear another story. 


SETH BUSHNELL. 
A YANKEE TRICK. 


Seth Bushnell came to C. about the same time that Kerr- 
wood arrived, a stranger and on foot. And why on foot? Be- 
cause it enabled him to economize a small sum, that he might not 
be pennyless at his journey’s end. And because he could thus 
mingle with men when under less disguise. And because— 
But it is needless to enumerate. Those to whom his charac- 
ter will not explain al/ his reasons for preferring this mode of 
travelling, would not understand them, should they herewith be 
detailed. He ‘put up’ at the same tavern with our former hero. 
He very soon asserted his claim to some part of New Eng- 
land, as his birthplace, by the almost endless interrogatories, of 
which his conversation consisted. His questions were none of 
them impertinent; though from their extreme particularity, 
some of them were most embarrassing to answer. They even 
seemed to convey a reproof for the want of accurate observation 
on the part of the citizens of C. with whom he conversed. 
But whenever this was the case, they were pressed no farther. 
In less than twenty-four hours from his arrival, he had made 
himself acquainted with the topography and statistics of the 
place; had introduced himself to most of the professional men 
of the place, as ‘a stranger who was desirous of obtaining all 
the information possible of the west, and especially of the town 
of C.’ All this was literally true. But his particular motive 
was still unavowed. Yet so judiciously did he manage his 
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conversation with all, that instead of his entering the offices 
of the distinguished men of the respective professions, being 
thought an intrusion, he left their occupants pleased with his 
intelligence and frankness; and by his well-timed and well- 
turned compliments of C. and its inhabitants, more than once 
elicited a proffer of service from distinguished individuals, should 
he conclude to become a citizen of their borough. These 
proffers they might, after a little reflection, have been disposed 
to recall. ‘They could not well tell why they had been induc- 
ed to take such an interest in a stranger, of whose character 
and intentions they knew absolutely nothing. They were, 
however, never called upon to redeem their pledge. Seth 
Bushnell was not a man to take advantage of such ingenuous, 
though somewhat instinctive emotions, in favor of a stranger. 
To such an offer made by judge H. the most successful attorney 
of the place, he replied, ‘ that it conferred an obligation which 
he could not otherwise cancel than by accepting it. And 
though he had not made up his mind determinately as to the 
course he would pursue, yet, if the judge pleased, he would, 
while he remained in town, resort occasionally to his office to 
look through his books; for which privilege, he would consider 
it a favor to be permitted to do any writing which might be 
required in the office, and to which he was competent. This 
was cordially assented to. 

Upon his return to the hotel, he paid his bill, and commenc- 
ed ‘a regular boarder, to the no small relief of the landlord, 
who always looked with suspicion upon yankee pedestrians; 
especially if, as our hero, they deposited nothing of much value 
in the bar, that might serve asa pledge for the payment of 
their bills. His embarrassment was especially relieved upon 
‘Mr.’ Bushnell’s being incidentally compelled to display a ‘con- 
siderable’ bundle of bank notes in making change for the pay- 
ment of his already incurred expenses. In removal of some 
objections which he had at first made to taking Mr. B. as a 
boarder, he promptly now recollected that one of his former 
boarders had that morning ‘left.’ ‘A worthless fellow! To 
be sure, he always paid his way. But then he was never 

mpt. Had to be dunned. It was always more pleasant to 
have those for boarders who had money, and did not depend 
upon their wages for the means of remunerating their “ enfer- 
tainer.” Mr. B. should be most heartily welcome to his place 
at the table and in the bar.’ He concluded by hinting that it 
was sometimes convenient for strangers who had money about 
them, to pay a little in advance! Seth Bushnell did not com- 
prehend the convenience. 
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The stranger soon became a favorite in judge H.’s office, 
with its owner, with his students, and with the clients who 
called on business. He executed with accuracy and despatch, 
the business assigned him. His services in the office soon be- 
came indispensable. He read law with indefatigable perse- 
verance and the most astonishing success. He attended the 
lyceum, and soon became distinguished as a lecturer and a 
fair and candid polemic. He frequented the church and form- 
ed an important acquisition to the choir. He was useful in 
the sabbath school—attentive in time of sickness—the first 
man at ‘a fire.” He modestly suggested plans for the improve- 
ment of common schools, which were found worthy of adoption. 
He showed himself interested in all the interests of his fellow- 
citizens—was active in promoting them, but without obtrusive- 
ness or impertinent interference. He was often a leader, but 
only when he was entreated to become such. In short, he was 
welcome eyery where he went, for he was never found beyond 
the sphere of his business; unless in cases of such unequivocal 
propriety as silenced all complaint. 

At the end of a year, it was the advice of his instructer to 
apply for license to practise law. He underwent the requisite 
examinations; was admitted to the bar; taken at once into 
partnership with judge H. and immediately commenced to 
practise in the courts. His first attempts were successful. This 
stimulated him to still greater application; and by the time 
that James Kirrwood was ready to remove from C. as not 
affording sufficient encouragement for an enterprising attorney, 
Seth Bushnell commanded a practice worth $2000 per annum, 
and a sound popularity worth twice that sum. His success has 
been still increasing, because his merits and his industry have 
continued to increase. And now, sir, can you tell me why 
Bushnell did not come to C. in the stage? Why he did not 
announce himself as S. B. Esq. either in person or by letters 
of introduction? Why he did not take pains to have it known 
that he was a graduate of Yale college, and had studied law 
at one of the first law schools in New England? Why he did 
not ‘advertise for business, and give his ‘references,’ in the 
Gazette? Why he chose to come into his profession by a 
review and re-examination on the whole ground of his profes- 
sional studies, rather than to wait a year in idleness, until he 
could be regularly admitted, according to our statute, ‘on that 
subject made and provided?’ If you cannot tell the why and 
the wherefore of all this, and especially, of his success, notwith- 
standing all this, perhaps you can tell of some dozen, or more, 
young gentlemen, who did all that Bushnell did not do, and yet 
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have failed of success. Failed, not like the hero of our former 
tale, simply for want of energy and decision of character; 
involving in their failure the wonder and regret of all who 
knew them; but through their unwarrantable pretensions to 
superiority of education, and even of that knowledge which 
inspection and experience alone can give! Who failed, not 
in consequence of a good education—through professional read- 
ing—superior talents—respectable connexions, and the most 
unexceptionable testimonials of moral character; but despite of 
all these, wholly for the want of that degree of common sense 
which would have taught them, ‘that the only way to conquer 
is to obey.’ And that selfesteem is not incompatible with the 
means of a sound and lasting popularity. SENEX. 





ABUSES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Ir is certainly singular, in a nation like that which spreads 
itself among the states of this vast union—a nation peculiarly 
free and independent, where the people spy with readiness, 


into all actual or imaginary abuses of a political nature— 
that the reading public should be deceived, and bullied, and 
led, like cattle in the market, with respect to literary works 
of a periodical character. Yet such is the melancholy truth. 
The professional finesse of ignorant publishers, and their still 
more ignorant editors, or rather instruments of compilation—for 
they are editors only by name—may be said to have done 
more in the way of obstruction and injury to the welfare of 
letters in this country, than all other causes combined. The 
ways by which this finesse is made to operate, are manifold— 
their name is legion, and we design to discuss them without 
fear, favor, or affection. Situated in the bosom of the West, 
where the true American spirit exists in its purity, we feel 
exempt from all unworthy influences, and warmed by a sincere 
love of country. And, in probing the subject upon which we 
have entered to the bottom, if we develop empiricism and 
trickery in the research, be it remembered, that we perform 
our office with no rude hand, and with no unkind spirit. We 
would seem cruel, only to be kind. We know our periodical 
literature to be, with a few honorable exceptions, heterogene- 
ous, corrupt, and unhealthy; and while we show the cause of 
the disease, we have suggestive remedies at hand, which we 
know to be infallible. We are sure, if the present evils which 
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environ our little world of letters be permitted to spread, that 
they will soon be incurable. Concealed they may be; but 
they diffuse themselves more widely by their concealment. 
Those who contribute to the secrecy, are accessories to the 
subversion of many a noble intellect. For the pure bullion of 
native minds, pining for support and action, they substitute the 
dross that reaches us from beyond the Atlantic: they foster 
that which they must ultimately deplore; and while they make 
the outside of our literary escutcheon falsely radiant, 


* they do but film and skim the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.’ 





There are three prominent reasons which operate with a 
poisonous and deadly effect upon the literature of our country. 
These are the indiscriminate republication of poor foreign 
matter; the peddling spirit of sundry ignoble publishers ; and 
the slavishly partial, or else utterly incompetent criticisms, 
which resident reviewers, of foreign birth and habits, with 
little education, and no genius, disseminate among our coun- 
trymen. 

Generalities in assertion, cannot be reduced in a limited 
space, to specific proof. What we here assert, however, is 
given from the strongest possible confirmation. Assured of 
this, we assume as facts, that which we shall not hereafter 
establish. In the meantime, we may properly indulge ina 
few prefatory observations. 

The crowning glory of every nation, is its intellectual char- 
acter. It affords a subtile, an indefinable, a mighty influence, 
impossible to be gainsayed. What a glorious flood of light 
did it pour upon the golden age of Augustus, in Rome; on the 
era of the Medicis, in Italy! How it glowed among 


‘ the olive groves of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement,’ 


in the pure air of Athens! In the Elizabethan age of England, 
lighted the land with lustre. Why should it be hindered as it 
is, from illuminating our country? Must the sordid auri sacra 
fames turn our literary market into a mart where the meanest 
foreign wares, because furnished gratis to the seller, are so 
disposed of as to supplant the rich harvest of our own mental 
cultivation? Shall unscrupulous smugglers of mind supplant, 
with the produce of weak souls and meagre tastes, that which 
is the growth of vigorous, native thought ? 
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* Can these things be, 
And overcome us, like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, it is as true in litera- 
ture as in politics, that there is no success without a proper 
degree, and a great degree of independence. We know that 
mind is of no country, and we hail its emanations with plea- 
sure, Wheresoever they flow. But we know public taste may 
be corrupted to such an extent, that choice intellects can take 
no part in ministering to its gratification. We know, that 
through the force of some lucky circumstance, a spirit, barren 
and unenlightened, may follow the taste he has perverted, cater 
for its low wants, and fill by the fame of wealth thus acquired, 
the very place which should be occupied by one competent to 
lead and direct the public taste. We know that some petty 
trafficker in literary publications may dole out the offscum of 
foreign minds of no repute nor merit, until he fills his pockets 
with avails that are the reward of prostituting the souls of his 
countrymen, by depressing the talent of the land, glutting the 
places of demand, and shutting up every avenue through which 
better matter might prevail. We know these truths but too 
well; and if we do not make them ultimately clear and 
impressive, then we have mistaken the character of the un- 
bound West, into which the ruses practised by the cheap 
Atlantic retailers in literature, have as yet found but a limited 
admission. 

The multiplying facilities of the press are, strange as it may 
seem, among the greatest obstacles to the growth of pure native 
literature among us. That great moral engine is in this respect, 
the procreant cradle of evil. It nurtures a thousand puny 
offspring, that are palmed upon the public, like hapless bant- 
lings, laid at rich men’s doors in great cities. ‘The American 
system of subscription perpetuates their recurrence, and so the 
endless brood spawns on; the nationality of our minds is 
merged in that of other countries, until the really good Gomes- 
tic acquisitions of an industrious reader become so inevitably 
mixed with baser matter, that he finds, when at the end of a 
year’s patronage to some Atlantic work, professedly American, 
that he knows as little of his country’s literature as when the 
obsequious agent enrolled his name upon his record. 

We are tilting no lances, now, against windmills. In the 
scope which our close and patient observation has embraced 
for several years over our young vineyard of native literature, 
we have seen with regret that the fecundity of the press has 
enabled the unlettered tactician to supplant the industrious 
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student, the delicate-minded scholar, whose writings might 
have added honor to his country, and lustre to his name. The 
easy reproductive power of typography, while it may be made 
the parent of innumerable benefits, is also susceptible of being 
an instrument, in vulgar hands, inconceivably pernicious. To 
the citizens of the West, it may yet be a mystery, how this can 
be; but it is one of which we have the clearest vision, and fo 
it, a clue. 

In pursuing hereafter the conscientious task and duty of un- 
veiling this mystery, we shall be careful to trench upon the 
honest rights of none. But we will evince, beyond disproval, 
how much our countrymen are misled by giving their patron- 
age to works falsely called American ; works which boast of 
originality, and give republications alone. We will show how 
alien reviewers, because the public is carelessly kind, defile the 
asylum which protects them, by oppressing the literature of 
the very country which tolerates and even rewards their shal- 
low pretensions. Our opposition will be directed to pretended, 
not real, American works—deriving their sustenance by rea- 
son of that pretence, yet made up of any thing, and every 
thing, but American writings. Shakspeare says, ‘Men should 
be what they seem,—and so should books, and periodicals; 
especially American ones. Why they are not, remains to be 
shown. 

If there ever existed a field for the exercise of intellect, in 
all the departments of literature, it is spread abroad throughout 
this magnificent country. How many splendid fictions did Sir 
Walter Scott draw from the history of Ais native land. The 
scenes and events of England, have been pourtrayed with un- 
flagging interest, over and over again, and yet they never 
wear the same aspect. History melts imperceptibly into fable, 
and the realms of imagination are boundless. It is true, the 
annals of these countries extend a much longer way into the 
vista of the past than ours. They embrace time-worn castles, 
feudal wars, kingly skill, and the dreadful arbitrament of arms, 
from the time of Cesar until now. But what country ever 
crowded into the space of two or three hundred years, so many 
stirring events as ours ?—events, too, whose history is as yet, 
in many instances, unwritten. Is the poet inspired by nature— 
the divine by its religion, speaking of God—the patriot by a 
contemplation of his country—and each by objects of great 
moral sublimity? Here they abound. They hallow the thou- 
sand battle-fields of the republic; they thunder in our cata- 
racts, and murmur through the untrodden forests. of the West, 
or distance the creations of fancy, in the progress of life and 
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society. In our prospect and retrospect—in our condition and 
advancement—in all, they are to be found. How, then, shall 
we foster any means, that serve to cloud our best attractions as 
a people, keeping our glorious scenes undepicted—our noblest 


deeds unsung ? 
[ To be continued.) 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. 


BY JOHN H. SAVAGE. 


It was moonlight—and the soft breeze of zephyr 
Came o’er my senses like the breath of angels, 
Hushing each passion into calm repose. 

The face of heaven, radiant with lustre, 

Cast a chaste smile upon the dusky earth, 

And chas’d the gloomy frown of night away ; 
The trees were glad, and bow’d their lofty tops 
And proudly wav’d their leafy banners, 

In honor of the Spirit of the air. 

My soul, weary and faint with cares of earth, 
Panted for a purer and more genial clime, 
And on the wings of fancy took its flight : 
Methought I wander’d through a land of flowers, 
Not the pale nurslings of pale-fingered art— 
Not the frail tenants of the burnish’d vase ; 
But the sweet offspring of their native earth— 
Roses, as beauteous as the modest blush, 

That crimson flower that blooms on beauty’s cheek, 
Hung in clusters like the fruit of Eden; 
The honeysuckle, with its balmy lips, 

Was feasting on the gentle dews of heav’n, 
And breathing fragrance on the mellow air; 
And there were banks of the virgin lily 
Spread out, with broad and snowy surface, 
Like a bed for the moon’s beams to sleep on. 
I wander’d on, and paus’d beneath a grove, 
Whose dark and verdant foliage threw 

Its softening shade upon the scene 

Like raven locks that mingle with 

The bright and glowing tints of beauty. 

- + + « « « «+ Within this grove 
There sat a form so lovely, fair, 

She might have been transferr’d to heav’n: 
So pure, so ethereal she seem’d. 

She smil’d a welcome; and I took 

A place beside her. She told me 

This was the holy land of lovers, 

And here a yearly pilgrimage 

They made, and pass’d their solemn vows. 
Her accents fell upon my ear 

As the early dews of summer 

Descend upon the thirsty earth, 

So softly sweet they fell; but now 
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The sound of vocal music, 

Whose tones, full of soft melody, 
Breath’d forth the eloquence of love, 
Came floating on the gende breeze. 
Oh! if e’er you have heard the voice 
Of woman, when her soul, struggling 
Beneath a bosom heaving quick, 

Pours itself forth in thrilling tones, 
And searches out the deepest home 

Of feeling—thou dost remember, 

How th ’electric fire, which music 
Kindles round the heart, sends forward 
Its quick and vivid flashes o’er the frame, 
Purifying the soul of all 

Its earthly dross. Such now I heard, 
And such I felt; and to’ards the place 
Whence the sound came, we bent our steps. 
The lips of song had pour’d their last 
Mellifluous accents on the air, 

Ere we had reach’d a spacious plain, 
Round which there was a wall of trees, 
Rising in sylvan beauty; and 

Mantled in a robe of moonlight, 

The plain look’d like some princely hall 
Hung round with tapestry of green. 

In the centre, lifting its head 

In stately grandeur, stood a hill 

As if intended as a throne 

For some rural deity to sit on. 

Near its foot there issued a stream, 
Whose waters were as clear and pure, 
As dew drops gather’d from the rose. 
This was the sacred fount of love. 

A multitude of either sex 

Was here, and pass’d the sacred pledge ; 
And as they quaff’d ambrosial draughts 
They vow’d eternal love; and call’d 
The starry host above to mark 

Their compacts, and their constancy. 
Oh! I have seen, on Sabbath morn, 
The young, the fair, the beautiful, 
Gath’ring round the holy altar, 

And bending the suppliant knee 

To heav’n; and my heart confess’d 
The solemn beauty of the scene. 

But there is nought more beautiful 

On earth, than when woman’s heart, 
Assail’d by love’s resistless power, 
Pants like a stricken deer awhile, 

Then yields itself up a captive 

To the lov’d one, She gives her hand, 
Her heart, her all—and nothing asks 
But to be loved as she does love— 

. » « « « The ceremonies soon 

Did cease—and strains of sweet music 
Closed the scene, 
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FLOWERS. 


BY A LADY. 


Tere is no feeling more universal than the love of flowers. 
In every stage of human society, from the most savage, to the 
most cultivated and refined, those fanciful productions of na- 
ture have an effect to awake the joyous pulse of life; to still 
the troubled spirit, and impart a feeling of serenity and hope. 
They ornament the earth with a profusion and beauty, supe- 
rior to any thing that art could bestow ; and impress the imag- 
ination, as existing witnesses of a state of departed innocence 
and happiness. One who has a taste to discriminate and 
admire the varied beauties of nature, experiences an elevation 
of thought, when contemplating the higher order of its produc- 
tions; and emotions come over the heart and mind that are 
sometimes difficult to understand or describe, which the proud- 
est structure reared by man’s skill and ingenuity can never 
call forth, and with which, in comparison, the noblest flight 
of human genius appears cold and insipid. The inhabitant 
of a great city, imprisoned within its walls by business or 
necessity, becomes more interested in that part of nature’s 
operations, which relate to mind. Constantly engaged in wit 
nessing the ordinary display of men’s passions, and in studying 
their motives, he becomes at length, incapable of receiving a 
high degree of pleasure from objects unconnected with the 
exciting influence of busy crowds. But to the genuine child of 
sensibility and fancy, solitary scenes of natural loveliness have 
a renovating power upon the affections and the understanding. 
Who can view the waving trees, with woodbine and grape 
encircling the top, forming a flowery canopy, with a velvet 
carpet of turf beneath—the feathered warblers, the sky, the 
wave, the lake, and the mountain flower, blooming like the 
spirit of liberty, wild and free—who can listen to the soft 
tones of the wind, and view the bright clouds floating over 
us to the music of its melodies, and still feel no gratitude 
or joy? 

Pastoral poets have described a terrestrial paradise, where 
all the delightful productions of different seasons and climates 
are collected in one spot; and have ingeniously peopled it 
with beautiful unsophisticated shepherdesses, who are wooed 
by tender swains, expressing pure and disinterested love, with 
enchanting simplicity and delicacy; and uncontaminated by 
rude manners and coarse expressions! Pity that their ima- 
gined devotion and assiduity should not be more generally 


imitated! 
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‘ Not a pine in my grove is there seen, 
But with tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 
Not a beech’s more beautiful green, 
But a sweet briar entwines it around ; 
Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 
More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook, but is limpid and clear, 
And they glitter with fishes of gold. 


* One would think she might like to retire 
To the bower I have labored to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 
But I hasted and planted it there! 
Oh, how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already it calls for my love 
To prune the wild branches away.’ 


Imaginative nations have attached symbolical significations 
to flowers. Who does not know, that the rose is the flower of 
love? And how sad but beautiful, is the passage of Shaks- 
peare, where rosemary, the flower of widows, and of mourning 
for the departed, is so happily introduced. In Asia, where 
the language of flowers originated, the seclusion of women, and 
their ignorance of writing, connected with their lively imagin- 
ation, must be considered the chief cause of its invention. The 
ladies of the East carry on a correspondence, by means of 
flowers. Madden says, ‘a Turkish lady is wooed by an invisi- 
ble lover: a hyacinth is occasionally dropped in her path, by 
an unknown hand, and her female attendant, talks of a certain 
effendi, seeking a lady’s love, as the nightingale aspires to the 
affections of the rose.’ In the oriental language of flowers, 
arose without thorns, means we may hope every thing, whilst a 
rose without leaves, means there is no hope. The beautiful 
foliage, the graceful form, the large size, and delicious fra- 
grance of its blossoms, has obtained for the rose, the appella- 
tion of queen of flowers; and it has been immortalized in 
history, as well as in song and romance, For several reigns, the 
war of the roses convulsed England; and the two parties, one 
bearing the cognizance of the white rose, and the other the 
red, recognized their friends in arms by the tint of the flower, 
and performed deeds of valor for its defence. The lily 
has always held a prominent place in emblematic language: 
the white lily, is an emblem of purity; and Garcias, king of 
Navarre, instituted an ‘order of the lily, in the year 1048, in 
honor of the Virgin Mary. It is well known as the cognizance 
of the Bourbons; and in France has long been a party em- 
blem. In 1814, the adherents of the Bourbons, wore a lily in 
the buttonhole, suspended by a white ribbon. In 1830, when 
the baptism of the duke of Bordeaux was publicly celebrated, 
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the people, indignant at such a scene, destroyed the lily 
wherever it could be found. 

Although greatly inferior to the infinite diversity of a natural 
landscape, a garden produces in a great degree emotions of 
enchantment and delight; it presents forms of beauty and 
variety, novel from their regularity, and cleared from all mix- 
ture with the noxious and unsightly. The art of gardening 
deservedly ranks among the finer inventions of genius. In 
tropical climates, the luxury of perpetual verdure, and the 
blessing of health, might be enjoyed in far greater proportion, 
were the inhabitants industrious, persevering, and enterpris- 
ing. Regular avenues, beneath lofty umbrageous trees, would 
afford air and exercise, protected from the rays of the sun; and 
clearing up the wild forests, entangled and rendered impassa- 
ble by intertwisted plants and shrubs, would promote a free 
circulation of healthy and pure atmosphere. A description of 
those regions, resembles the poet’s Arcadia, or a dream of the 
imagination. ‘On approaching the coast of Brazil, the appear- 
ance of the country is highly romantic; the hills are covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation, of which no description can give 
an adequate idea; and the delightful perfume of aromatic 
shrubs, is wafted many miles to sea. The valleys are clothed 
with a verdue that never fades, and ornamented with a great 
variety of flowering trees and shrubs; the interior is an impen- 
etrable forest, interwoven with brushwood and creeping plants, 
adorned with gay and beautiful flowers, which give a peculiar 
and rich aspect to the scenery.’ The islands of Oceanica are 
thus described: ‘A climate of perpetual spring, produces a 
continual succession of the richest and rarest opening blos- 
soms and ripening fruits. The feathered race, remarkable for 
the beauty of their plumage, sport amid the spicy groves, and 
give an aspect of enchantment to the scene; and here, could 
mankind throw off their vices, they might lead lives, exempt 
from trouble and from want.’ Africa is distinguished for the 
profusion, variety, grace, and brilliancy of its flowering trees, 
shrubs, and plants. Fields of the white rose, are cultivated in 
the Barbary states for distillation, and the offo is exported to 
all parts of the civilized world. In Loango, are seen forests of 
flowering and fragrant trees; groves of the orange, wild cinna- 
mon, accacia; and tulips, lilies, hyacinths, and a great variety 
of splendid flowers, to us entirely unknown, ornament the 
plains. How melancholy to turn. from such descriptions of 
romantic beauty, to the degraded inhabitants of those favored 
regions, who are scarcely elevated in the scale of existence 
above the tiger, the crocodile, the boa, and the disgusting 
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baboon and ape. Would some modern hermit preach a crusade 
against the immense herds of ferocious wild animals that 
infest Africa, and fairly dispute possession of the soil with the 
human race, thousands might be employed in exterminating 
them from the earth, who now spend their time and energies 
in worse than useless religious and political collision; and they 
would render a more important service, and acquire more fame 
and glory than the crusaders of old. Some writers suppose 
there exists a degenerating principle in the climate of the 
middle zone; but a fair experiment is yet to be made. A more 
strict attention to temperance, and prudence in avoiding the 
midday heat and heavy dew, is more necessary than in our 
climate. But the Arab, who traverses the desert, reclines 
under his tent in the heat of the day, takes his meal of boiled 
rice and a few dried plums, drinks pure water from the spring, 
or the milk of his camel, and lives to a good old age, blessed 
with health and cheerfulness. 

' The empire of vegetation is unbounded: from the summit of 
the Andes, where the lichen creeps over the hardest rock, to 
the bottom of the ocean, where floating fields of plants rise 
unseen; even upon the dark vaults of mines, and upon the 
walls of the deepest caverns, plants are found; and the deso- 
late regions of the frozen zone, admit dwarf birch and willow, 
and a covering of moss is found beneath the snow. 

The most distinguished painter of flowers, was John Huy- 
sum, born at Amsterdam, in 1682. He was so jealous of rival- 
ry, that he permitted no one to see him at work. He reached 
the highest degree of perfection, in representing the transitory 
blossom in its most perfect state; even the dew and the insects 
he painted upon them were like real life. His pictures sold 
for a thousand to fourteen hundred florins. Haarlem, was 
formerly the centre of an-extensive trade in flowers. In 1636, 
and 1637, a real tulip mania prevailed in Holland; and thir- 
teen thousand florins were frequently paid for a single bulb. 
Between Alcmaes and Leyden, there are more than twenty 
acres of land appropriated to the cultivation of hyacinths alone. 
There are still thirteen or fourteen great florists in and around 
Haarlem, besides a number of less importance; and they send 
their flowers to Germany, Russia, England, &c., and even to 
Turkey and the Cape of Good Hope. So many advantages, 
with respect to health, tranquility of mind, useful knowledge, 
and inexhaustible amusement, are united in the cultivation 
and study of plants, that it should be warmly recommended to 
every one’s attention. Ae Te 
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STANZAS, 
Suggested by the article entitled * Western Scenery,’ iu the last number of the 
Western Monthly Magazine. 


Painter, with glowing words! 
Thou hast a magic, which thou usest well ; 
I hear the joyous birds— 
I see the tossing foliage wave and swell; 
All these, waked by thy sketch, to Fancy’s eye 
Spread ’neath the glory of the western sky. 


The voice of streams I hear— 
Their music rises with the blush of morn; 
Serene, sublime, and clear; 
Gay Nature’s anthems, on the rich winds borne ; 
The emerald forests’ leafy halls I see— 
I hear the squirrel’s song in every tree. 


And where the prairie bends 
Its world of gorgeous flowers, her ardent flight 
My kindled spirit wends, 
Till the broad scene seems palpable to sight ; 
I list the moanings of that mighty plain, 
And sounds, like rustling of autumnal grain. 


Amid the hills I stand; 
I mark the council-smokes of other days 

Float o’er the forest land ; 
The wolf ’s long evening how] is on the gale, 
And solemn murmurs from the streams prevail. 


The scene is changed—and lo! 
The forest melts, and shining towns are near : 
Sails o’er the rivers go, 
And gleaming spires, that point to heaven, appear ; 
The pealing organ rolls its tones abroad— 
I hear the worship of the living God! 


And when the winter night, 

With all its troops of stars, above the west; 
Arrays its chartered light— 

I drink the music of each merry bell, 

That o’er the moonlit ways and fields may swell. 


True painter! unto thee 
For balm to cure a heavy heart I turn ; 
Thy plains and waves I see— 
I mark thy western clouds in glory burn— 
Until to my o’erwearied soul I say, 
Oh, for the eagle’s wings, to flee away! 


Thine is a glorious power, 
To pour the light of language o’er a land, 
Which brightly, hour by hour, 
Bids new enchantments to the eye expand— 
Till the charmed reader in his mind can view, 
The scenes thy thought-inspiring pencil drew. 


; The charm dissolves—I wake ; 
Imagination droops her wing and eye, 
1 see no more the lake, 
The brook, the forest, or the glowing sky— 
The city’s air, like fever, warms my brow, 
Oh, for the western bowers and breezes now ! 


Philadelphia, July 11, 1834. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES: 


A Hisvory or tue Commonweatta or Kentucky. By Mann Butler; A. M. 
Louisville: Wilcox, Dickerman & Co. 


A uuistory of Kentucky has been much needed. No state in the union affords 
such rich materials for the pen of the historian, or presents a scene of such heart-stir- 
ring and romantic interest. ‘The story of her first settlement is full of adventure— 
of glowing and startling incident, such as cannot be listened to, without kindling up 
the latent ardor of the auditor. ‘The history of her government, young as it is, is 
fraught with curious facts, and affords a vast deal of matter for reflection. Her con- 
stitution has been subjected to the most violent trials, her laws have undergone the 
most dangerous experiments, her courts have been assailed with violence, her factions 
have raged in the agitation of one almost unceasing tempest; yet she stands a proud 
and properous state. 

Kentucky is the mother of the Western States. Her sons are found throughout 
the whole of this broad valley, and most of the new states have received their tone 
in politics, and in legislation, from her example. Her influence has been, and is 
yet, most extensive. 

The only history of Kentucky, heretofore attempted, is that of Marshall, which 
comprises a vast deal of valuable fact, but is so discolored by party malignity, as to 
be an unsafe guide to those who are not competent to pass judgment for themselves, 
upon the accuracy of its statements. We read it with interest, because it is amusing 
to see the rage of the partisan, after all danger from its violence is over—to see him 
fretting and fuming over matters of temporary importance, which are swelled for 
party purposes into an imaginary dignity, but which have now long since evaporated, 
and vanished into thin air. 

We cannot pretend to decide on the value of Mr. Butler’s history, upon a hasty 
perusal. ‘That he has undertaken the work with resolution, and has shown great en- 
terprise and industry in the collection of the materials, is obvious; and we are dis- 
posed to give him credit for entire fidelity and singleness of purpose. He has un- 
doubtedly added much to the mass of facts heretofore collected, and has corrected 
some inaccuracies which had crept into the publications of others. The man who 
does this much, and does it well, deserves credit and encouragement. Those only 
who have made the experiment, are aware of the immense labor of collecting facts, 
which are preserved only in tradition—the discouraging toil of uniting letters which 
remain unanswered, of cross-examining old men who remember trivial circumstances, 
and have forgotten those which are important; of delving in old records and files of 
newspapers—and the disappointment of gleaning, at least, but a meagre harvest from 
the rich, but difficult field. Many such efforts are made before a good history is 
produced. Mr. Butler has shown himself a valuable pioneer. He has gone forward 
boldly, and explored much new ground. He has corrected many mistakes, and re- 
futed some egregious misstatements made by others. We hope there will be suffi- 
cient public spirit in Kentucky to recognize the value of his undertaking, and reward 
the fidelity and diligence with which he has discharged his duty. 
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We wish we could say as much for his publishers. The book is got up in 
wretched bad taste, printed on vile paper, and bound miserably, If Mr. Butler’s 
book can survive such treatment, it will be because it has a strong constitution. We 
speak decidedly on this subject, because it is one which affects our western literature 
more than any other. The materials for a domestic literature exist among us in rich 
abundance, and there is no want either of the talent, or the inclination to write. Our 
people are intelligent and liberal. But there is a want of enterprise among publish- 
ers, and extending down from booksellers through the whole phalanx of paper-makers, 
printers, and bookbinders, which throws a damp over the spirit of authorship, and is 
the more deplorable, as it originates in a mistaken policy, which is as injurious to the 
interests of the persons concerned, as to the character of the country. ‘There are seve- 
ral cities in the West, in which books might be printed and published as handsomely as 
in Philadelphia or Boston, because we have as good workmen and materials. The tim- 
idity and penuriousness of book-publishers alone, has crushed and kept down the arts 
connected with their trade. A few instances have shown that books can be published 
here as well as elsewhere. Dr. Mitchell’s Chemistry, and a work by Dr. Eberle, 
published by Corey and Fairbank, of this city, look as well as.any eastern books, and 
the ‘Statutes of Ohio,’ by the same publishers, has been pronounced by an eminent 
jarist in New York, to be superior in point of workmanship, to the law books pub- 
lished in the eastern cities. It is certainly the handsomest law book that has been 
published in the United States, and the work was all done here, in Cincinnati. 

It is, therefore, with mortification that we see a book which ought to occupy a se- 
spectable place in our literature, printed on coarse paper, and bound in a style which 
will exclude it from gentlemen’s libraries. No author, no matter what may be his 
merits, can carry such weight. A book with an elegant exterior, will always have 
the advantage over one with a repulsive outside. Had this History of Kentucky, 
been published in the handsome style in which the Harpers, and Carey & Lea, and 
Key & Biddle, and other booksellers at the East, get up their books, it would have 
already attracted public attention, while in its present homespun dress, few will be 
tempted to open it. 

We dislike to see an author smothered thus, and ignominiously murdered, by the 
miserly avarice of a bookseller, or the culpable negligence of the man who binds his 
book. Itisashame. It is high time for the editors and authors to take this matter 
up, and to insist on having justice done them. Booksellers drink their wine out of 
authors’ skulls. They live by the Jabors of those who write, and should be taught 
to feel their dependence on the intellect of the country, and their connection with the 
character of its literature. We have something more to say on this subject, which 
shall be said in due time. We stand up for a native literature, and we can have 
it, if the proper means are used. We have intellect enough among our writers, 
patriotism and public spirit enough in the reading community, and sufficient skill in 
the mechanic arts. But there is a mercenary spirit in another department, which 
requires to be rebuked, and against which all who are interested in the success of 
American literature, all who desire to see a pure and efficient national press, and a 
high-toned national pride, ought to combine. 

These remarks are not intended to be applied invidiously to the work before us. 
The author has done his duty, and the publishers have not done worse than most 
others who are engaged in the same occupation in the West. Our remarks have a 
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general application to our system of publishing. There must be more liberality, 


more accuracy, more attention to minute details, more encouragement extended to 
domestic productions, or we must sink under the weight of foreign competition, and 
give up a field in which success would be honorable to the nation, and propitious to 
the cause of morality and free principles. 


Tux Common Scuoon Aritameric, prepared for the use of Academies and Com- 
mon Schools, in the United States. By Charles Davies, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics in the Military Academy, West Point, and Author of Elements of Descriptive 
Geometry, Surveying, and a Treatise on Shadows and Perspective. 


INSTRUCTION in arithmetic, like that in most other subjects, has within a compata- 
tively short period, undergone a great revolution. It was formerly taught, as a mat- 
ter of authority and not of reason. ‘The child was treated, as a being of memory, 
but not of understanding. Even in our own boyhood, this system prevailed. We 
were told to do so, and such would be the result; and if, peradventure, we had asked 
why we should do so, and if we did, why such would be the result, the wisest 
pedagogue in the state would have been puzzled to have given a rational answer. 
Too much of the same system prevails yet, and the consequence is that, though num- 
bers are taught to every body, the science of numbers is yet, to the multitude, a 
mystery. We have the satisfaction, however, to know that, a more rational, and a 
better method of instruction is rapidly pervading the country. 

The little work, whose title heads this notice, is, in our opinion, eminently calcu- 
lated to facilitate the progress of the young learner and advance the cause of enlight- 
ened instruction. Its author, Professor Davies, has for many years, been chief of the 
department of mathematics, at the Military Academy; and has become, by long 
experience, in the examination of candidates for admission, familiar with the most 
frequent deficiencies, among boys in the knowledge of arithmetic. ‘To correct these 
errors of instruction, in future, is the object of this work. It is entitled the *Common 
School Arithmetic,’ because eminently adapted to the use of that extensive and val- 
uable institution, the Common Schools. ‘The author's great merit seems to be that, 
the pupil never advances a new step, without perfectly understanding the last. For 
this, he begins with the clearest definitions, and establishes first in the pupils’ mind 
the idea of a unit—the foundation of the science of numbers. Most of the rules are 
demonstrated, and all are illustrated in a clear and forcible manner. The examples 
for practice and the questions at the end of each rule, are extremely apt and appro- 
priate. The reduction of compound numbers has been very justly placed under the 
head of denominate numbers—thus affording a very happy distinction between sim- 
ple and compound numbers. The subject of vulgar and decimal fractions—the 
most important and difficult in arithmetic—is clearly and thoroughly set forth. The 
author is every where happy in the mode of his illustrations, and the simplicity of his 
reasoning. We think this little book well worthy the examination and approval of 
common school teachers, and are rejoiced, to believe, that such enlightened and ex- 
perienced minds, as those of Professor Davies, and others in his rank of life, are 
feeling the importance of elementary instruction, and bending their minds towards 
its improvement. We understand this work has met with much success in Utica, 
New York, Hartford, Geneva and other places in the eastern states. 
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EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. 


Some friend, who is entitled to our thanks, has laid on our table a newspaper, con 
taining an account of the measures adopted recently, by the Illinois Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the subject of education. ‘They are highly 
important, and may be considered as among the decided indications of the great 
movement which is going on, in the advancement of popular instruction. ‘The Meth- 
odist church is not only numerous, but its organization and discipline is such as to ren- 
der it exceedingly efficient in any enterprise which it undertakes, In religion it has 
been the pioneer, pushing forward its generous army of itinerant preachers, to the 
very verge of civilization, carrying the bible with the rifle and the ax, and establish- 
ing the worship of God in the hunter’s cabin, and in the camp of the traveller in the 
wilderness. None who have not actually witnessed it, can form an adequate idea of 
the enterprise and perseverance of those who preach the gospel on the frontiers, or of 
the toils, the dangers, and the privations which they undergo. We have seen and 
admired them; and we know that our country is deeply indebted to those, who carry 


the gospel to a class of our population, who would otherwise be left in gross ignorance, 
and be abandoned to the domination of their own lawless passions—to those who pre- 


cede the march of improvement, who mingle with the hardy spirits that march fore- 
most in the army of emigration, and plant peace and goodwill along that extensive 
line of frontier, which but for them, and a few volunteers from other sects, might be 
given up to infidelity and violence. They have besides, a powerful influence in all 
the new states; in the towns and in the best settled parts of the country, as well as in 
the wild and newly settled districts—and especially over that class of people, who are 
most in need of education. Indeed, we know of no way in which the cause of popu- 
lar instruction can be served so efficiently as through the instrumentality of the Meth- 
odist church, and we rejoice that they have taken the matter up. They are a con- 
scientious and a zealous sect, who never do things by halves; and when they have 
once decreed that their people must be educated, and set rightly to work at it, the 
thing must go. 

The Illinois Conference has instructed its preachers to address the people through- 
out the whole state ‘expressly on the subject of education,’ and they are directed 
to place before them the following motives : 

‘1. That we owe it to posterity, to transmit to them, at least, all the knowledge 
transmitted to us in books, together with the means of acquiring and spreading it. 

‘2, Show them the contrast betweeu enlightened and christian nations, and the 
savage nations of the earth. 

‘3. Show them that while the world needs men of superior learning for thousands 
of necessary and useful purposes, that it is our bounden duty, as it is our interest, to 
furnish a fair proportion. 

‘4. While by its immeasurable advantages, you warmly advocate the claims of 
education to the attention of the people of your charge, we flatter ourselves with the 
exhilarating hope, that you will influence many valuable persons to espouse heartily, 
and by active services, and voluntary and liberal contributions, firmly sustain, the 
important cause of education, which makes the same promises to, and imposes the 
same obligations upon all, 

They add ‘we should have common schools, raised and cherished among us in 
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the various neighborhoods; but that superior schools must also be provided, where 
superior instruction can be had.’ 

They proceed to instruct their preachers as to the details of a plan for effecting this 
interesting object, which is to be accomplished by the establishment of education so- 
cieties in the different neighborhoods, and the collection of funds to promote education. 
The plan is simple and judicious. We hope it will succeed. Our Methodist friends 
have put their hands to a noble work, and we most cordially bid them welcome into 
this field of benevolent action. Other sects have gone forward and done much; but 
there is enongh for all todo. And this is happily a work in which all can agree, and 
in which the republican and the christian can labor together. The diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people, is a patriotic, and a benevolent, as well as a religious duty ; 
and we hope the time will soon come, when all good men of every name will unite in 


educating the rising generation. 


Sxetcnes. By Mrs. Sigourney. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1834. 


Tue simplicity of the title of this volume, almost disarms criticism, and its ele- 
gance bespeaks favor. It is beautifully written, and beautifully printed. The auth- 
orship, and the getting up are equally in good taste, and no lady need be ashamed of 
suffering it to lie upon her centre table, or even of being detected in the fact of peru- 
sing its handsomely executed pages. It is altogether a very genteel affair, and is 
worthy of akind reception from the countrywomen of tke fair author. 

Mrs. Sigourney writes like a lady. Wedo not mean by this, that she does not 
write as well as a man—but that her style of thought and expression, possess the ease, 
gracefulness, and delicacy appropriate to her sex. Ladies who have the capacity to 
write well, very often write charmingly. There is something wonderfully refreshing 
in the purity, and dignified’elevation, of the morality of a female mind. Less con- 
taminated than ours, by collision with the world, its perception of propriety is far more 
delicate. A woman cannot, generally speaking, know as much as a man, nor think 
with the same vigor, let her try as much as she may—but her feelings are more gen- 
uine, and much more true to nature. Then, they gossip so prettily, and tell love tales 
with such earnest! 

Our country is at present rich in female writers. They form quite a galaxy, a bril- 
liant constellation in the literary firmament. Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Child, Miss Sedgwick, 
Mrs.Sigourney, Mrs.Hentz, Miss Gould, MissLeslie, and some others, are shining stars, 
whose beauties may be discovered without the assistance of a telescope. We feel 
very proud of them, as in duty bound, and read all their books with the greatest pos- 
sible cheerfulness and gallantry. We have read some of them with profit—the ladies 
are charming moralists, and lecture very gracefully, when they are not too blue. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s Sketches are written in a chaste and polished style. Her morality 
is pure and elevated, of course—and is free from all narrow-mindedness and fanati- 
cism, which is more than we can say of every thing that comes from that quarter of 
the world. The sentiment is excellent in its way—but there isa little more of it 
than suits our taste. Others may think differently—and to such we recommend this 
volume. 
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We hope the work will become popular, and be extensively read, because if is cal- 
culated to do good. It is the offspring of a pious, benevolent, and highly cultivated 
mind, its tendencies are propitious to virtue, and although it has a pensive cast about 
it, Which is not to our fancy, it is well calculated to make good impressions upon the 
class of readers who are most likely to be attracted to its perusal 


Miriam, or Tue Power or Trutu, A Jewish tale. By the author of * Influence ” 
Key & Biddle. Philadelphia. 1833. 


Tus is a reprint of an English book, which has had a considerable circulation. 
Considering the insufferably dull class to which it belongs, it is rather a clever per- 
formance. It may be read without much effort. It is a religious novel, written by 
a lady, in a most sentimental style. The writer professes to found her tale on an 
anecdote said to be a well-attested fact, of a Jew converted to christianity, by the 
death of his only child, a beautiful girl, whom he had reared with no common care 
and affection. She had embraced the christian faith unknown to her father, and had 
kept her secret, until she disclosed to him her apostacy with her dying breath, giving 
him at the same time a testament, and a solemn injunction to believe in * Jesus of 
Nazareth.’ 

A pathetic tale is interwoven, in the progress of which the conversion of Miriam is 
brought about, much against her own consent, and the consent of her father, and to 
the great discomfiture of a rabbin who was domesticated in the family. Long and 
serious arguments, are of course held, on the evidences of christianity, in which the 
writer, having both sides to argue, very naturally brings us to the right conclusion, 

The novel is excellent, and the religion is very good—only that it is too sentimen- 
tal—too full of sighs, and tears, and groans, and restless slumbers. It is altogether a 
very melancholy affair, made to be read handkerchief in hand; and if there are any 
very sentimental young ladies among our readers, who love to sob over a pathetic 
page, and to trace the course of a ‘true love’ which ‘never did run smooth,’ we 
commend Miriam to them. 





Western Mepicat Gazette. Monthly. Conducted by Drs. Eberle, Mitchell, 
Smith, and Gross. Cincianati: Dr. Silas Reed, Proprietor. 1834. 


WuaetTHeRr the interests of the medical profession are advanced by the multiplication 
of periodicals, devoted to the science of healing, is a question which is not for us to 
determine; nor are we competent to decide upon the merits of such works. The 
pamphlet before us is the first number, of the second volume, of a work published 
under the auspices of the Medical College in this city. The editors are gentlemen 
who are well known to the profession as writers, lecturers, and practitioners. Dr. 
Eberle is one of the most successful and voluminous professional writers in our 
country; Dr. Mitchell is the author of a treatise on the difficult science of chemistry, 
which has been well received, and highly approved; and Dr. Smith is favorably 
known, as an eminently successful operative surgeon. We cannot venture to say 
more for a work, of the merits of which we are incompetent to judge, than to claim 
for it the attention to which the abilities of its editors, and their advantages, arising 
from their connection with a respectable medical school, entitle them. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Ancient Forvirications.—Presum- 
ing that descriptions of the antiquities of 
the western country, come properly with- 
in the scope of the design of the Maga- 
zine; 1 send you the following brief com- 
munication for publication. 

About a mile in a southwesterly direc- 
tion from Newark, in Licking county, 
Ohio, near the junction of two of the 
principal branches of the Licking river, 
a tributary of the Muskingum, is situated, 
what is familiarly called the ‘fort.’ It 
is circular and contains about twenty-six 
acres. ‘The wall around it is twenty-five 
feet in height, as nearly perpendicular as 
the earth could be made to lie, and it seems 
was originally thrown up from the inside, 
which consequently left a ditch within the 
fort, about ten feet in depth and twenty 
broad, The bank of this fort, and the 
earth within and without it, are covered 
with a heavy growth of timber, and many 
very large trees are lying on the bank, 
which induces the impression that, it was 
long anterior to the settlement of this 
country by Europeans, when this fortifi- 
cation was built, About the centre of 
this fort, there is a considerable bank of 
earth, which a gentleman opened, intend- 
ing, on his own responsibility, to ‘remove 
the deposits,’ of precious metals, but his 
hopes of speculation vanished, and ‘ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, left not a 
wreck behind,’ save an opening in the 
earth. On the northeast side, the walls 
terminate abruptly, forming an outlet or 
gate, of about a hundred feet in width. 
Near the western side, is situated a small 
lake, about a mile in length, and of irreg- 
ular width, which was in the early settle- 
ment of this country entirely dry, and 
occupied asa race-course, Indian corn 
was also raised upon it; but during the 
year that several severe shocks of 
earthquake were felt in this country, the 
prairie(as“it was then called) sunk, and 
is now a lake of considerable depth, be- 
ing a fine resort for wild acquatic fowls, 
countless thousands of which resort thith- 
er during the spring and autumnal months. 

There are some other fortifications con- 
tiguous to the abeve fort, one of which, 
containing about forty acres, is in octago- 
nal form,with eight outlets of about 15 feet 
in width, and small breastworks thrown 
up, a few feet within the fort, from those 
outlets. These breastworks resemble in 


height and thickness the outer wall—are 
a few feet longer than the gateway is in 
width, and were in all probability design. 
ed for the defence of the outlets opposite 
to which they are situated, 

There is also another, a circular fort, 
with a passage into the one last describ- 
ed, containing upwards of twenty acres, 

Not far distant from the above, is sit- 
uated a square fort, containing about 
twenty acres, with a passage into the one 
first described in this communication, and 
several other passages, one of which leads 
into the octagon fort. These passages 
are formed by two parallel banks of earth, 
a few rods apart, and are at present 
about five feet in height, and were, perad- 
venture, originally designed to protect 
those passing from one fort into another. 
These Jast described forts have low banks, 
not exceeding ten feet in height. 

There are several mounds, or cemete- 
ries, near the above fortifications, which 
induce the belief that they were designed 
for works of defence, and that they were, 
perchance, in days ‘beyond the flood’ 
the scene of some hard-fought battle : 


‘Where many a valorous deed was done, 
And many a head laid low.” 


This opinion, in my view, is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that these forts 
are invariably situated on elevated ground. 

‘In excavating the earth for the Grand 
Ohio Canal near these ancient fortifica- 
tions in the spring of 1827, a large num- 
ber of carbonized human bones were 
found. ‘They were about two feet below 
the surface of the earth, in a place where 
there was a slight elevation of the ground, 
though not sufficient to entitle it to the 
name of mound. What was peculiar in 
the mode of burial was, they were all 
covered with a greater or less quantity of 
mica. One of the skeletons found being 
completely covered with it, and was, it 
seems, by way of distinction, buried a 
short distance from the remainder. This 
was a large frame, and like the rest, car- 
bonized. The pieces were of various 
sizes and shapes, though generally trian- 
gular, and the bases of some were four or 
five inches in length. 

To what race did these people belong, 
and when did they exist? A review of 
the mounds and fortifications scattered 
profuse ly over the western country, which 
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have survived the ravages of time, forces 
the conviction upon the mind, that they 
are the relics of a nation which existed 
long anterior to the period embraced with- 
in any tradition of the country, and whose 
name and history have alike passed into 
the receptacle of ‘things lost upon earth.’ 

Some years since, in the Licking val- 
ley, a number of large bones were found 
some distance in the earth, which were 
thought to be much larger than the bones 
of any animal now in being, but what be- 
came of them I am unable to say. 

Some very interesting relics of antiquity 
are also found ow the south side of the 
Licking, a few miles below Newark. 
They are (says Mr. Atwater) extraordi- 
nary holes in the earth, in popular lan- 
guage, called ‘wells? Many of them 
are said to be more than twenty feet in 
depth, and are computed by the same au- 
thor to be at least one thousand in num- 
ber; but as I am unable to speak of them 
from actual observation, 1 shall forego 
the pleasure of further remarking upon 
them. Lickina. 





Fixst Sreamseat on THE Dexa- 
ware.—In 1785, John Fitch, a watch- 
maker in Philadelphia, conceived the de- 
sign of propelling a boat by steam. He 
was both poor and illiterate, and many 
difficulties occurred, to prostrate every at- 
tempt which he made, to try the practica- 
bility of his invention. Hle applied to 
congress for assistance, but was refused ; 
and then offered his invention to the 
Spanish government, to be used in the 
navigation of the Mississippi, but without 
any better success. At length, a company 
‘was formed, and funds subscribed, for the 
building of a steamboat, and in the year 
1788, his vessel was launched on the Del- 
aware. Many crowded to see and to ridi- 
cule the novel, and as they supposed, the 
chimerical experiment. 

It seemed that the idea of wheels had 
not occurred to Mr. Fitch; but instead of 
them, oars were used, which worked in 
frames. He was confident of success; 
and when the boat was ready for the trial, 
she started off in good style for Burling- 
ton. Those who had sneered, began 
to stare, and they who had smiled in de- 
rision, looked grave. Away went the 

boat, and the happy inventor triumphed 
over the scepticism of an unbelieving pub- 
lic. ‘The boat performed her trip to Bur- 
lington, a distance of twenty miles; but 
unfortunately burst her boiler in rounding 


to the wharf at that place, and the next 
tide floated her back to the city. Fitch 
persevered, and with great difficulty pro- 
cured another boiler. After some time, 
the boat performed another trip to Bur- 
lington and Trenton, and returned in the 
same day. She is said to have moved at 
the rate of eight miles an hour; but some- 
thing was continually breaking, and the 
unhappy projector only conquered one 
difficulty to encounter another. Perhaps 
this was not Owing to any defect in his 
plans, but to the low state of the arts at 
that time, and the difficulty of getting such 
complex machinery made with proper ex- 
actness. Fitch became embarrassed with 
debt, and was obliged to abandon the in- 
vention, after having satisfied himself of 
its practicability. 

This ingenious man, who was probably 
the first inventor of the steamboat, wrote 
three volumes ,which he deposited in man- 
uscript, sealed up, in the Philadelphia 
library, to be opened thirty years after 
his death. When, or why, be came to 
the west we have not learned; but it is 
recorded of him, that he died and was 
buried near the Ohio. Tis three volumes 
were opened about five years ago, and 
were found to contain his speculations on 
mechanics. He details his embarrass- 
ments and disappointments, with a feel- 
ing which shows how ardently he desired 
success, and which wins for him the sym- 
pathy of those who have heart enough to 
mourm over the blighted prospects of ge- 
nius. He confidently predicts the future 
success of the plan, which in his hands, 
failed only for the want of pecuniary 
means. [le prophesies that in less than 
a certury, we shall see our western rivers 
swarming with steamboats; and express- 
ed a wish to be buried on the shores of 
the Ohio, where the song of the boatman 
may enliven the stillness of his resting 
place, and the music of the steam engine 
soothe his spirit What an idea! Yet 
how rational in the mind of an ardent 
projector, whose whole life had been 
devoted to one darling object, which it was 
not his destiny to accomplish! And how 
touching is the sentiment found in one of 
his journals:—*the day will come when 
some more powerful man, will get fame 
and riches from my invention; but nobody 
will believe that poor John Fitch can do 
any thing worthy of attention.’ In less 

than thirty years after his death, his pre- 
dictions were verified. He must have 
died about the year 1799. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 






Taken al Cincinnatt, Ohio, in the month of June, 1834; by D. Laruam, 























Civil Engineer. 








—" Thermometer. | Mean — 
June) » | y Jay [ofeach Wind 
1834. ¥ 1. | IX. | day. — 
A.M.—P.M. 
| j 
1 64.00/88.00\74.00) 75.16| s-sw 
2|63.00|72.50 68.00) 66.66 | nw—nw 
3 \56.00|75.00 67.75) 66.25| nw-nw 
4 |56.00/80.00|70.00) 69.00) sw-w 
5 |58.00|78.00 69.00) 68.83 | nw-nw 
@ 7 64.00/88.00)72.00) 75.16) sr-ne 
8 '67.00/92.00|70.00| 76.33) ne-ne 
9 167.00/84.00,77.00] 77.00| sz-se 
10 !73.00|86.00|72.00| 74.58) sz-w 
11 58.00|74.00/62.75) 63.66) nw-w 
12|50.00|74.00/68.50| 65.50.) nw-se 
13 58.00|71.50 69.75 67.41) se-se 
@ 14(|64.00/78.00'72.00) 71.66) se-se 
15/66.00|70.00,67.75| 67.96) nw-nw 
16 66.25|76.00|74.00} 73.04| — n—Nn 
17 72,00}80.00)67.00} 72.00) sx-sw 
18 66,00)76.00,68.00} 69.41) sw—w 
19 62,50/78.50/70.00} 70.91) nw-nw 
20 | 66.00 2.00/78.00 76.00 Ww-Ww 
O 21/70.00/85.00.85.00] 81.00) x-sw 
22/76,00/86.50,76.00} 78.41! w-sw 
23 69.50)}86.00'78.00) 77.66) sw-sw 
24 68.50/84.00,70.00) 73.08 | nw-nw 
25 |62.00|85.00'77.00} 75.50) we-E 
26 67.00|86.25|77.00) 76.58) se-nw 
. 27'66.00/83.00\80.00) 77.50) nw-ne 
® 28 /73.00|92.00/73.00, 79.16) sw-sw 
29 |72.00/80.00'71.00} 73.08) sw-w 
30 | 64.50/86.00|75.00] 75.91) w-w 
_| 
Mean 64.97 80.80|72.31 








72.78 mean temperature of the month. 








str. bre- 


Pe ; 

es Miscellaneous 
ad Remarks. 
cos | 

>) 


It. bre. ithunder shower at night, 
lit. bre. (water 57.50. 


‘it. bre. | 
high wd) 
It. bre. 
It. bre. 





lt. bre. | 
str. bre.| 
It. bres | 
lit. bre. | 
It. bre. | 
lt. bre. | 
It. bre. 


It. wd. 


It. bre. 

str. bre. 
str. bre. 
str. bre.) 
It. bre. 

It. bre. | 
It. bre. 
lt. bre. 





It.wd. 
It. bre. 











thunder shower. 
str. bre.|thunder shower. 
str. bre.|thund. shower; gale w’d. 
It. bre. jrainy, A. M. 


shower; water 57.75°. 


str. bre,/shower A. M. 


str. wa-llight shower P. M. 


viol’t thund.storm im nig’t 


water 58.25% 


rainy A.M. thund. sh’wr 


water 59.00% 














Mean temperature for the month 72.78°; Maximum 922, on the 8th and 28th, at 
| o’clock P. M.; Minimum 508, on the 12th, at 5 A. M. Range of the thermome- 


ter 42°. 


Fair days 15—variable 14—rainy 1. 


Mean temperature of well water at the court house 58.08°. 
Prevailing, fair and variable. 


Wind N. 14 days—NE. 24 days—E. 1 day—SE. 6 day—S. 4 days—SW. 5 


days—W. 5 days—N W. 83 days. 


Prevailing wind, NW. and SE. 


A change in my business will compel me reluctantly to discontinue the observations. 


1834. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


Tune 


Mean 











ABSTACT. 
a co Well 
| ¥, | I. | IX. | Mean. | Max. | Min. | Range. water. 
| 21.40 | 30.62 | 26.00 | 26.25 | 55.00 | 2.50 | 52.50 | 55.125 
37.77 | 52.39 | 44.59 | 44.92 | 70.00 | 25.00 | 45,00 | 55.625 
39.79 | 52.13 | 46.04 | 45.83 | 70.00 | 22.25 | 47.75 | 55.69 
48.37 | 64.37 | 57.17 | 56.58 | 80.00 | 30.50 | 49.50 | 56.22 
53.41 | 70.76 | 63.15 | 62.46 | 86.00 | 38.00 , 48.00 | 56.78 
64.97 | 80.80 | 72.31 | 72.78 | 92.00 | 50.00 | 42.00 | 58.08 
44.28 | 58.51 | 51.54] 5147] | 47.46 | 56.253 
































